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PREFACE 


pretenc book is substantially the lectures delivered by me 
at the National Council of Education. Bcn|al, during 1049-1^1 as 
the Hemchaudfa Basu Mallik Professor of Indian History. It has 
been my endeavour to give here an outline history of the ancient 
cultural relations between India and Central Asia. Many of the 
problems are comple:t and their final solutions are yet to be 
found. However a considerable amount of specialised studies 
Oft various aspects of the problems has accumulated. I have not 
felt competent to xise all their implications in the presentation 
of my subject. Besides personal worries have also interfered with 
the best I could do. In the Appendix I have reproduced three 
of my old articles of a technical nature bearing upon some of the 
problems;—of these : Thg RoU of Central Asian Nomads in Indian 
History was my presidential address to the Indian History 
Congress held at Aligarh and piiblblxeJ in Greater India Society 
Journal I9i3 ; Culiktt Svlika and Cidibs Paiioei was published in 
the Journal of Letters, Calcutta University. 1931 and Kuckean and 
IVesUm ArH in Indian Historical Quarterly 1934. 

1 am grateful to the National Council of Education for the 
opportunity they gave me to prepare these studies. 1 offer my 
sincere thanks w the Registrar. Sci P. C. V. Mallik for the 
interest he has taken in the publication of this book. I also thank 
my pupil Sri Subhamay Ghosh for helping me ip the preparation 
of the Index. 

I regret that due to lack of facilities proper diacritical signs 
could not be used in tixe earlier part of (be book. 


Santifiiketan 
10th October. 1955 


P. C. Ragciii 
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INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 


CHAPTER I 

NOMADIC MOVEMENTS IN CENTRAL ASIA 

SCYTHIAWS 

Widh fbe dawn of history we find Central Asia divided into 
two zones, one nonjadic and the other sedentary. The oorthern 
steppes from South Russia to Manchuria constituted tlie nozoadic 
zone, whereas the region Co the south including the oases of 
Eastern Tudtescau was the zone occupied by sedentary people. 
The nomadic zone again seems to have consisted of two disdncc 
regions : that from South Russia up to the valley of lenessi was 
occupied by nomadic hordes of Aryan stock known as Scythians and 
that in the east, including Outer and loner Mongolia. Manchuria 
and fordier east, was occupied by Turco-Mongol bordea. In the 
south, the land between the Jazartes and the Ozus was occupied by 
settled people of Iranian origin. What is later known as Eastern 
Turkestan, a territory from the Pamir region up to the frontier of 
China, was also occupied by Aryan^speaking people of different 
affiliations. The movements of the nomads of the steppes either on 
the west or on the east affected the sedentary life in the south 
• through centuries, and brought about ffii-reachlng changed m the 
political history, not only of Central Asia but also of the Persian 
and Chinese empires and of India. 

The earliest information on the Scythian nomads is available from 
the account of Herodotus and the old Achataenian mscripdons. 
The Scythians are generally mentioned as Skuthoi by the Greek 
writers, and as Ashkuzai by the Assyrians. They were known in 
Persia as Saka and in India as ^aka. Under the name *S(7tluan* 
were included various tribes of Indo-European origin, who 
spoke either Iranian or other Indo-European dialects. They 
were the nomadic sections of the Iranians and other Aryans left 
behind in the northern steppes who had refused to adopt die 
culture of tbeit sedentary congeneries in the Soudx 
The old Persian inscripdons speak of three different tribes of these 
Scythians who were living in the North in the region extending 
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fr om South Russia up to the Ceotral Asiatic steppes. They were : 
(0 SakaHaumavaika, who ate mote literally the Sakasoftbe Persian 
and Indian literature, settled in the region of Fer^anah and 
extending up to Kashgar, (u) 5aka Tigrahbauda or Sakas with 
‘pointed caps' who spread towards the Aral and occupied the 
lower valley of Jaxaiees. (iii) Sake Taradraya, or Scythians who 
lived heyoad the seas to South Russia. Other allied races were 
the Saraadans, Maasagetes, Aiimaspes. Issedones ere. mentioned by 
Herodotus. The Saimates were probably neighbours of the 
Scythisfis of South Russia. As the name iodfestes. Massagetes 
(Massyagata ^ "fisbermaQ”) spoke an Icaoian language, 
aod lived near the Aral. The Issedones and the Arimaspes 
lived to the east in the northern ateppes, the former in the 
region of Ircych and lenioei. As the name Arimaspes is Iraaian, 
meaning lover of borseA* (ariamaspes) there is no doubt that 
they were Scythiare. The Usedooes are regarded by some to 
have been of a different race, probably Finoo-UghaiL 
The Scythians, like the Iranians, had a aodal organisatzon 
coouBtang of three classes — warriors, priests and agriculturista. 
They had not, however, accepted the Zoroastrian rebgion. Their 
rdigiOD seems to have been of tbe primitive Indo-European type. 

worshipped, as Herodotus tells us, such Gods as Vesta. Jupiter. 
ApoUo. VenuS'Urania, Hercules. Mars and Neptune. He does 
not give the Scythian names of these gods excepting for some. 
Vesta was caQed Tahiti, Apollo — Oetosyrus, Venus-Urania — 
Arompsau aud Neptune-^ Tbamimeaadas. Jupiter was considered 
by the S^hians to be Papaues, frther. and Earth,—Apia or mother. 
'Ihis conforms to tbe Vedic conception according to which Dyaus is 
piiar and P^faivi is motor, and the two ate juxtaposed as Dyava- 
prrtfatvi Veeta may be compared to a Vedic deity like Vastospad 
^ the dei^ of the hearth and borne ; the Scythic name of Apollo 
dearly connects him with sun-god, — Syrus is Surya and 
Oem may be competed with Vata. Tlie Scythians, like ancient 
Aryans, were not used to erect imagea. alcgra and temples, and 
t hei r mode of worship was to offer sacrifice to the gods. They 
bad numerous soothsayers or shamans who divined with the help 
pf a wjmbet of willow rods by pladog them on the ground and 
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Uttering predictions. Such practices were known eko among tiia 
Vedic Aryans. 

The relics of ancient Scyduan art and weapons show that they 
tired in a bronte age which continued in certaio areas tilt the 
2nd century a. d. The easternmost centre of this culture was in 
Siberia in the upper valley of the lanessei near about Micuasmk. It 
was a metallurgical centre which produced knives, daggers, cufw 
like cauldrons in bronze from the 5fb century B. c. to about the 
3fd century a. d. These are relics of a Scytbo-Sanaatian culctae 
which ace to be found all over, from Inner Mongc^ia in the 
east to Hungary in the west. 

Ai^ugb there had bean earlier movements of the Scythian hordes 
from the Central Asian steppes to the West the sedentary 
dvilisation of China, Ceotral Asia, Persia and India do not seas 
to have been affected much by such movements before ^e 
3cd ceoRiry B. c. Since then the movements became concuiuous 
tiU the times of the great Mongol invasions, and affected ^e 
civilisation of almost the whole of sedentary Asia. Moat of diese 
race movements started from the Mongolian deserts, and 
set in motion all the nomadic tribes in the west. 


HUNS 

The earliest of these movements to be started ffom Moag^ia was 
by a people called Hiung-nu in ancient Chinese history. The 
Hiung-nu, in spite of certain uncertainties about the ancient form 
of their name, were, for aU practical purposes, the same as die 
Uopoi and Hmmi respectivelycf the Greek and Latin writers and 
the Huna of Indian literature. They were known to the C^eae 
long before the did century i. C. while tiring in the north of 
China. About the roMdla of the Srd century B. C. they bepcane 
exited and strong under a chief who had tht title Shan*yu. The 
headquarters of the Chief was in Mongolia near Qaiaqc««B. 
From various indications in the Chinese history abo;tt litb: 
language and customs, it appears that they were Turks and not 
Mongols. Once ooited. they started their campaigns against Ontte. 
sad Ckma Alto, united under the great Ts% BmpttMS, to^ 
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vanom measures co check theic depredations. Tbe Great Wall 
was built to stop tbeir inroads from tbe north, and in 210 B. c. the? 
vere completelr ousted from tbe region of Inner Mongolia. 

Tbe Huns now tried to enter China from tbe west by way of 
Kansu, which was not protected either by natural batriers or walls. 
Western Kansu was occupied by a people mentioned as Yue<cbe in 
the Chinese Annals. Tbe Huns now fell upon the Yue>cbes in 
176 B. a. completely defeated them, killed tbeit king and drove 
them out of Kansu. Tbe Yue>ches were scattered ; the greater 
bulk of them migrated to the west, whereas others moved to the 
south, to the Nanshan region. 

The destnictioa of the Yue-cbes of Kansu made the Huns more 
powerful, and they started afresh their depredations in Chinese 
teiricory. China was. however, fortunate in having a powerful 
Kmpetot in the person of Wu-ti of the Han dynasty, who was on tbe 
dffooe from I40 to 87 B. C.. and a number of great military’leaders. 
The Huns were ircessanCly pursued on all fronts and defeated 
everywhere. Tbe great Chinese general, Ho>ldu*piog. drove them 
outofZCansu. Two Hun tribes—Huen-Sien and Hiu-ch'u—sub¬ 
mitted to the Chinese and accepted their vassalage (121 B. C.). 
Western Kansu was reorganised into four miUtary districts—Leang- 
chou. Kan-chou, Su*chou and Lan-cbou. In 108 B. c. the Chinese 
army pushed further westwards and established tbeir authority in 
Loboor and Turfan regions. Here again the Chinese came into 
aap£ict with ^e Huns. The Utter, having been driven &om 
Kansu, oied to control the northern part of the Tarim basin. In 
77 9. C. the King of tbe state of LouUn near Lobnor was punished 
for joining tbe Huns and a military garrison was established there. 
In 71 C. the Chinese army proceeded up to tbe Di region to 
help ^ nomadic peoj^ called Wu-sun, escablisbed there, against 
tbe Huns. In 67 B.C. the State of Kio-sbe CTar&n) was conquered 
for allying itself with the Huns, and in 65 6. C Yarkand was com¬ 
pelled to accept Chinese suzerainty. In 60 b. a a Chinese 
military garrison with a Govemor-Geoeral was established neet 
Karaeahr. 

Soon after, a civil war between two rival claimants for 
daeftaniabip divided the Huns. One of them named Hu-han-ye 
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became the Chief in 33 B. c. «i(h Chinese beckinl. The other 
claioanc, Che>die. cben moved «e$t and defeated ocher nomadic 
people in Russian Turkestan — the Wusun in cbe Hi re^on, 
Hukie of ImU. and ITien'k'u of the Aral region, and seeded in the 
Talas region. The Chinese arm;, however, followed them there, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on them in 36 B, c. killed 
their chief. The remnants of the horde went over to Europe ax^ 
were beard of much later jo the 4th century a. d. under Actila. 
The Hun empire of Mongolia was destroyed in 153 a. D. by a 
Mongol horde called Sien'pi (SirbO. The Sien-pi chief, in Ms 
drive against the Huns, advanced up to the Hi and indicted a 
defeat on the Wusuas. The Sien-pi empire, which was a short* 
lived one, extended from Manchuria up to the Balkhash. The 
Sien-pi, after their victory over the Huns, turned against the 
Chinese, conquered Inner Mongolia in 156 A.D. and invaded Kansu. 
About the beginning of the third century they were thrown back, 
and the Hun tribes were re-established in Inner Mongolia to guard 
cbe frozen. 

YUE-CHES AND PEOPLE OP THE TARIM BASIN 

The Hun incunlons into Western China were the cause of 
the' dispersal of some of the sedentary people of Central 
Asia. Before the Huns came down, the position of dae 
tribes was somewhat as follows: After the destruction of 
the Persian empire by Alexander, a Greek kingdom bad been 
founded in BacCria which comprised pracdcally the whole area 
from the north of the Hindukusb to the Oxus and probably 
pordoDs of Chorasmia in the north-west. The Greek domina¬ 
tion In Transoziana. if any. was temporary and of an uncertain 
character. Transoziana was occupied by the Sogdiaos ( Mtown 
as Stighdik or Sulik). an Iranian people with ^eir dtstinedve 
civilisation. Their northern neighbours were the Sakas, artotbei 
Iranian people with their disdnedve language. 

The position of the tribes in the Tarim basin i. e. Chinese 
Tutkescan can be gatheid to socoe extent &om andent Chinese 
records and Central Asiatic archaeology. The notthem part of the 
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Tahffl baam. Kucha, KaraaaJir. up to Western Kamu was occupie<I 
by aa Arraa people ellied to the Yue-ches. They wete probably a 
braocb of the andertf Scythians speaking, pet an Iraniaa language, 
boc an independent Indo-£uropeaa dialect of which the re.rooaats 
are now foond in what ia called ancient Tokhariaa The Greek 
w r itei 'S. Strabo, ibi example, in the 1st century B. c speak of them 
as Tokbaroi The Sogdian Sadkion mentions four tribes of 
the Tobfaarian people (Tougbri) in the northern part of Chinese 
Tu^estnn, Beshbaliq, Karasshr, ax^ Tutfan. Ptolemy in his 
geography places a people called Tbagoroi. a motmtain called 
Tlmguron and a dty called Thogsra in the region of Kansu. We 
may therefore conader. for all poetical purposes, the people called 
by the Cbisese, Yue^e, as identical with Tokharoi Tukhara of 
Indian literature. 

A people allied to the Yue-che, the Wu^sun of Chinese accounts, 
another Sc7thic tribe, was settled in the valley of the lU dver 
in the region of the lake Ralkash. Some schedan would identify 
them with the Asiani of the Greek wiirers, but the old Qunese 
pronunciation of the name would point out to socoethirig like 
(G)usuq or (G)usur, In all a;^ ranee, the oases to the imme¬ 
diate north and south of the T’ienshan up to the western part 
of Kansu were occupied by the Indo-Eoropean speaking Yue-che 
or Tukhara people at the dme when rhe Huns came down from 
the North. They bad spread in the distant past from the west 
to the ease and might have been i branch of the people vagudy 
desaibed fay Herodotus as Scythians. The people which lived 
in Kucha, Kaxasabt, Tcrfrn and surrounding areas down to the 
dme of the l^uc invcsioQ in the 8th ceotucy, and ubimarely 
merged into the Tu^h people, were branches of ih& andeot 
Yue-che or TdEhara people. 

The soiahcm oases of Eastaa Tu^e&can. Kashgar, Yarkand. 
Khocan. Niya. Lou<lac (Lohnor regbn) up to Tunhuang were 
also QCCtgaed by oihex IndO'Eoropean pe^les whose ideafrties 
cannot be clearly established. Ftos later evidences it appears 
that they were branches of ^ Saka people Jiving in Tzaxu oxiana, 
epeakbg an East^ Iraniaa dialect. Tbeir appearance in that 
segioQ In the 2ad ceotury S. C. is testified by CfaiDese evidence. 
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PieseQC6 of Indo^Aryan speaking people cannot also be ruled 
out Irt the southern oases ri^ht up to the frontier of China. 
Herodotus ( III, 93ff ) seems to apeak of al! this area as a part 
ofEndia^ He saj^s that pait of India towards the miog sun is 
all sand, and that the country towards the east is a desert by 
reason of the sand. The desert people, according to htm 
nomads, ate raw flesh and bad Scythian customs in regard to litt 
disposal of their old men and women. India proper is discinguiabed 
by Herodotus as the country lying towards the south of Persia, 
bordering on Caapatyros ( Kashmir ), and Pacc^ica ( Pakhta ). 
The inhabitants, according to him, resembled the Bactrians and 
were never subject to Darius. 

[It is, therefore, clear that long before the 2Dd century B. C. when 
Vu Huns appeared on the western side of ^na and ousted 
the Yue-chee from their possessions. Ind^Euiopean speaking 
people occupied the entire central belt of Central Asia including 
the area now called Chinese Turkestan right up to the frontier 
of China A considerable part of the province of Kansu up to 
Leang-chou was also an Aryan territory, being included in the 
possessions of the Yue-chesT^ 

The Kukunor area, to tbr south of the Yue^che terrnocy, now 
called the Chingbal province of China, was occuiM hf a veay 
powerful people of nomadic habits called K'iang by the Chinase. 
These K'iangs are usually supposed to he the ancestors of the 
Tibeuns, but from accounts given in Chinese Annals it seems likely 
that they had also certain a&uties with the Aryan oomads 
perhaps on account of the contiguity of their homeland with 
the Yuo-che teiritorj. From about the 4th century B. c. till the 
2nd. China had been constantly menaced by Kiang incucaons 
deep into the Chinese territory from Che West 

When the Yue-ches were defeated by the Huna in 176 B. C, asd 
compelled to leave their own territories in Kansu, they were 
divided Irito two sections — the Siao Yue-che ( SmaU Yue*che ) 
and Ta Yae>cbe (Great Yue-ohe), so called probably on 
account of their numerical strength. The former moved to the 
south of the iCiang country and mixed with them, but the latter, 
the Great Yue'Che, moved towards the west on a more important 
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migration which affected the political history of the countries 
to the veac considerably. The Great Yue-ches, instead of 
following the route towards the Tarim basio, followed the north¬ 
western route along the foot of the Altai cowards cbe 111 region 
CO the territotr of cbe Wu-sud. The Wu-suos were defeated 
and allowed their victors to live in their territory for some rime, 
but later revolted against chets and drove rbem away with the 
yyhelp of the Huns. 

( The Yue-^es, after being ousted &om the Di region by the 
^o-auns. moved further westward and came to the country which 
the Chinese called Ta-yuan and which corresponds to the region 
of Fergana. Tashkend, Fecganah and Kashgar were then occupied 
by the Sakas. the Saka Haumavarka of the early Acbamenien 
inscriptions, Sakai of the Greeks and the ^ka of Indian literature. 
The Yue-ches occupied Transoizana and forced the Sakas out 
of the country. The Sakas SrsC occupied Sogdiana and then 
moved further south and destroyed the Greek kingdom of 
Rerfriana— mentioned in the Chineae accounts as Ta-hia, eorres- 
priding to Tokhaiesten. The Yue>ches, however, pursued the 
Sek&s to Baccriana. and under their pressure the latter migrated 
to North-Western IndiaT^ 

(The Yue-ches were ousted from Kansu in 176 a. c.. occupied 
\/^CBnsoziana about 160 B. C. and established themselves in the Oxus 
valley soon after. It s well-known that they founded a powerful 
empire in this re^n and the Chinese Imperial envoy came to 
them in 128 B. C. to seek cbetrhelp against the Huns. Wekuow that 
the instead of getting mvolved in war with the Huos, 

slowly consolidated their power iu the Ocus valley, later conquered 
Kabul and Nocth-West lodia and founded a mighty empire under 
the rulery of the Kushan dyoaa7. which lasted dll about the 3rd 
century a. D. Even sffet the fall of this empire their branchee 
continued to rule parts of India end Bactriaaa tUl the 5th century 
A. D, Yue-chc empetore of India are known in history as Kushans, 
hut in Indian hteracure as Tukhara. Thus the nomadic movemenz 
of the Huns which started in Mongolia in the 3rd century B. c, 
set other tribes and nations in movement and their waves reached 
ultimately the civilised areas of Iran. ] 
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HEPHTHALITE HUNS 

In the begioning of the 5th century a. d. we heer of another race 
movement in the Central Asian steppes, which again had its 
effect on the political histor; of India and Iran. A Turco-Moagol 
race, usually known as the White Huns, more conectly called 
Hepbrhalitea who originaUy lived in the Altai region, started 
extending their dominion westward. The Persian biscorians 
mention them as Hayathelice and the Chinese say that they cook 
their name from Y^t'a ot Hepbtba, which was the name of 
ruling claa In fact these are the people who are known io 
Indian texts as Huna. 

In the beginning of the 5ch century they were not an impoctant 
people and owed allegiance to aJaother nomadic tribe of Turkisb 
origin called Juan-Juans who were occupying Mongolia. In 
the second quarter of the same century they started spreading 
westwards and conquered the entire steppe area up to the 
Aral and their territoxy thus included the valley of the Ili up 
to the Baikliasb. the valley of the Issiq-kul, die steppes of 
Chu and Chao, and the valley of the Jaxartes up to Aral. 
About 440 A. D., they occupied Sogdiana and Tokhaieatao. BaOch 
may have been occupied about the same time. 

After the conquest of Balkh. the White Huns, under their king , 
AkbshuQwar, invaded lOiorasan in 484 and killed King Perot. 
In the south they came into conflict with a branch of Zusbans 
known as Kidara Kushans. after the name of their king Kidara, 
who were ruling in Tokharestan. Kidara and bis son, Kungka. 
were also enemies of the Sassanian dynasty. After the Hephtba* 
Ute victory against the Persian rulers the KJdarices found their 
position untenable in Balkh. crossed the Hindukush and seeded 
down in the Kabul valley, after ousting the lacer Knshaw from 
that region. 

The Hephthalitea. in the meantime, consolidated cheii position in 
Tokharestan. conquered Talekan, Mer? and Herat and became 
a sort of protector of the Sassanian throne. They sent an ambae^ 
to China ta 516. Soon after, they invaded Kabul, drove away die 
Kidara Kushans, and extended their domimon up to Gandbara. 
2 
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Songyun, a Ciiinese envoy who came to GanJhara in 520, saw 
them there. The Huns subsequently crossed the Indus and 
invaded India. Although they suffered a aushing defeat in the 
hands of the Guptas about the middle of the 6ch century A. D., 
they continued to rule in the Punjab and in Kashmir for about 
two genetatioQS, af^r which they were totally merged into the 
Indian t>opuIation. 

At (be time when the Huns had entered India, their empire had 
reached cbe majrioium extent and included the entire steppe 
from the upper Yulduz ( north of Karaaahr ) to the Aral and 
Sogdiana, Merv, Eastern Iran. Afganistan and the Punjab. 
The Huns were allied by marriage ties, as can be ascertained 
from the account of the Chinese traveller, Songyun, with another 
nomadic tribe of Turkish origin called Juan-Juan. 

TORKS 

About this time a new power raised its head in Central Asia. 
They are the Turks, mentioned in the Chinese accounts as T'u-kiu 
ie. Turkut, meaning “strong," They are known in Indian literature 
as Turushka. They were descendants of the ancient Hiung>nu 
race and had wolf as their totem, and were living towards the 
beginning of the 6th century in the region of Altai mountains • 
as subjects of the Iuan*Juan$. The Juan-Juans became weak on 
account of a dvH war between two chiefs, A*na-kwei and his 
uncle, Po-Io-men (520), and although the former came out 
victorbus and became the sole master of the Juan-Juans. he now 
had to face the insubordination of his Turkish vassals. 

One of the Turkish tribes called Kaokiu in Chinese Hterature, 
and who were the same as Tobs, the ancestors of the Uigurs, were 
already in conflict with the Juan>Iuans. Taking advantage 
of the weakness of the Juan-Juans they revolted against 
their domination in 521. but were defeated. They raised the 
standard of rebellion again in 546 but another Turkish tribe 
allied to diem called Tu>kiu in Chinese history took the side 
of the Juan*Juans and suppressed them. Their chief. Bumin, asked 
for a Juan Juan princess in marriage as a price of his loyalty, but 
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A-na-kwei turned it down. This resulted in complete alienation 
of the Turks- 

Bumin allied himself with the Turks of North China known in 
Chinese history as Si-wei (Toba) and crushed the Juan-Juan 
power in 552. Their remnants left the whole of Mongolia to the 
Turks and took refuge in China. Bumin now took the Imperial 
tide of Qagban and established his capital at Orkhon, but be died 
soon after (552). After Bumin's death, the empire was divided 
between bis son and younger brother. His son, Mu-han, succeeded 
to the empire of Mongolia> of which the western limit ezee nded 
to Ham! region. Turkish hordes under him came to be known in 
history as the Eastern Turks. Mu-han had the Imperial title of 
Qagban. 

Bumin's younget brother Istami (She*tje-ini of Chinese accounts) 
became the chief of the western possessions of the Turks with 
the title Yabgbu and the hordes under him came to be known in 
history as the Western Turks. The empire of the Western Turks 
comprised Zungaria. — the valley of the Ictych« Imil, Yulduz basin, 
Illi region and the region of Chu and Talas. The summer capital 
of the Yabghu was at Yuldtiz and the winter capital on tbe bank 
of the IssiquI or in the valley of the Talas. 

A formidable enemy of Istami in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his empire was the Hephthalice Huns, the former allies of tbe 
Juan-Juans. Istami therefore found it prudent to ally himself 
withKhosroes Anoshirvan, the Sassanian emperor of Persia to 
6ghc these common enemies. The combined Persian and Turkish 
forces destroyed the HephehaKtes about 565, and forced tbeii 
remnants to leave the region and migrate to Europe. Tbe 
Hephthalite empire was now divided. Istami got Sogdiana and 
Khosroes got Bactrlana. Baccriana was soon after annexed by 
Istami to his territories. 

Istami's son Tatdu was the Qagban ftom 575 to 603. In 588 
he invaded Tokharescan and vent up to Herat. Tokharestan 
with its two capitals, Balkh and ICunduz came under Turkish 
possession in 597*598. When Hiuan-Tsang visited Tokharestan in 
630 the country was under a tegin who was a vassal of the Turks. 
A Turkish Pnnee then resided at Kuoduz. 
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A conBict started between the Eastern and Western Turks 
during the reign ofTardu and thU uldmarelp weakened their hold 
in various regions of Central Asia. The chief of the Western 
Tucks previously owed aliegiaoce to the Qaghan of the Eastern 
Turks, hut Tardu, in 582. ended this practice by assucoing himself 
the title of Qaghan, and allyrng himself with China as against the 
Eastern Turks. The Qaghan of the Eastern Turks. Ishpara 
(Sha-po-lo) soon found himself attacked on the West by Tardu 
and in the East by the Kirans. Taking advantage of this situation 
the T'ang Emperor ultimately destroyed the power of the Eastern 
Turks and brought the Turkish chiefs under Chinese domination. 
The 'Tangs mantained good relaeions with the Western Turks. 

Soon after 630 the Western Turks found themselves divided due 
to an internal disruption. The Qarluq tribe of the Western 
Turks revolted against the Qaghan She-hu and assassinated him. 
The Western Turks were now divided into two groups — Nu-she- 
pi in the West and S W. of lastqul and the Tu>lu in the Nottb- 
West The Tu-lu were defeated by the Chinese army posted at 
Kami in 641 and this led to the dUintegiation of the Kbanat of 
the Western Turks for the time being. 

Id the third quarter of the 7th century Chinese power in 
Central Asia was on the wane. Tibetans occupied the Tarim 
basin in 670 and there was alio a consequent resurgence of 
the Turks. The Nu>she>pi and Tu>lu tribes revolted against 
Chinese domination in 665. The Eastern Turks also rallied cheit 
power under the Qaghan Qutiugh. Qutiugh organized hia people 
and consolidated his administration with the help of an adroit 
poliQcian named Tonuqug who bad his training in China. 

Qutiugh started his campa^ against China in 682. The 
Chinese were harassed everywhere end ousted from ancient 
Turkish possessions. Qutiugh died In 691, but under bis brother, 
Mo-ch'o (Bakchur) who ruled Turkestan under the title Qupagan- 
qaghan from 691 to'^16, the policy of Qutiugh was followed against 
China. The Chinese were defeated evetywhere and all the Turkish 
tribes, including the Nu-she-pj end Tu-lu, were brought under 
control, and a united Turkish empire was founded. 

After Mo-ch'o’s death in 716 succession was disputed for 
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a while. The son of Quclu|h killed M<^cb’o*s son, and set up 
his elder brother, Mo-ki'lien ( Bilge Qaghan ), on the throne. 
The latter reigned from 716 to 734. During this period war was 
successful!? carried on against various tribes like the Toqus-Ogua, 
Toquz>Tetet, Utgur. Qarluq etc. and peaceful relations were 
established wirh China, Mo*ki-Uen was poisoned in 731, and his 
death was followed b; a series of troubles and by the destruction 
of the Eastern Turkish Empire In 744 by the Basmil tribes. 

The Basmil tribes who destroyed the Eastern Turkish Empire 
feiied, however, to set up an empire themselves. This work was 
left to the Uigurs. The Uigurs, with the help of another Turkish 
tribe named Qarluk, founded an empire which lasted for neatly 
a century ( 744-840 ). The architect of this new empire was the 
Uigur Khan, Qutiugh Bilga. who had his capital at Qarabalgasun 
on the Orkhon. Although Qutiugh Bilga died soon after the 
foundation of the Empire in 744 the empire remiiined strong till 
840. During this period good relations were maintained with 
China, and, in fact, the Turks often played the part of protectors 
of the T'ang empire. 

The Uigurs were ousted Mongolia in 840 by the Kirghiz 
Turks, who came down from rlie region of lenessei and occupied 
Qarabalgasuri. Being diiveo from Mongolia, the Uigurs settled in 
the Tarim. Qara-Khodjo C Khocho), ancient Turfaft, Dzimsa which 
became the Turkish BeshbaKgh, Qara&ahr and Kucha in 843. 
The Uigur kingdom of Bcshbaligh'Kucha lasted till the 13ch 
century and played an important part in the cultural history of 
the region. 


THE INE>0-EUROI*EAN OASIS 


\ 


In the bistoty of the cultural exchange between China and Indo> 
Iranian world, it is the southern part of Central Asia which played 
the most important part. It was an area inhabited by Aryan- 
speaking people. We have already seen that the Yue-ches. the 
various branches of Scythians, the Wu-suns and other tribes 
which lived right up to Kansu were Aryans and evidently 
their migration had originated in the West. The civilisation 
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of ChineM Turkestan up to abcput the lOth century was also 
coainiy derived from India and Iran. *n>is is why this region 
has been called by aooie scholars 'Indo-European oasis'. 
The Ute Sir Aurel Stein, that indefatigable explorer of Central 
Asian regions, preferred the nanie Ser-India which the ancient 
Greeks had used. The use of this name has the greatest jusd> 
hcation f(X the sioiple reason chat both China arxllndia played 
a dominant role in shaping the civilisation oi this area. ) 

S^-lndia is bounded on Che north by the Tlen>shaa or the 
Celestial Mountains and on riie south by the iCun-lun ranges. On 
the east, fhi< region is bounded by the Nan-shan which itself is a 
contiQuation of the Eun-lun. Oo die west, the Pamirs, the Imaos 
cf the ancient Greek geographers, connect the T’ien-shau with 
the Hindu-kusb. 


These mountains give rise to important rivers, which fiow towards 
riie Takdamakan deserts, gradually dry up and ultimately lose 
themselves in the sands. The Kashgar Daria which rises from the 
Tien^han and the Yarkand Daria which rises from the Pamirs are 
powerful near their sources, but as they flow on, they gradually 
diminsb in volume in the prozimi^ of the deserts- These two 
combine together to fr^rm the Tarim river, which flows along the 
depression towards the marshes of tbe Lob-nor. This is the river 
whkhwaa mentioned in Indian literature as Sita. It is along 
these fiver basins that riuckly populated and prosperous colonies 
bad been estalHiabed since very early times. 

The cobmes that flouri^ied in the southern part of this region 
were frixn west to east — Cokkuka in riie region of modem 
Yarkand, ^afladesa in the region of Kashgar, Kbotamna-Godana 
in the region of Khotan and Calmadana in the region of CKerchen. 
Smaller prindpalides also once existed b this region but they 
have now completely disappeared through the erosion of deserts. 
The ruins of old cities in the sand dtmes are the only witness to 
their fonner existe&ce. 


In the Dortbem pert of thu region, along the fr>oe the T'ien* 
shan, thtfe were equally flourishing colonies. There were, from 
west to east—Bbaiukain the region of modern Uch-Turfan. Kuci> 
cijya in the regfon of Kucha and Agaidesa fn the region of 
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Kinsahi. Tb«re U a!so evHence of early ezisceoce of amall 
Indian colonies along tbe ptindpal routes in these regions up to 
^ frontier of China. 

' From very early dmea important trade routes passed through 
tbe Tarim basin horn tbe frontier of China to tbe West These 
are also known as the silk-routes as during tbe first few centuries 
of cbe Christiao era traders carrying on trade by this route made 
a very profitable busings io Chinese silk with the Romaji 
countries in tbe West.' Much racial conflict bad taken place 
for centuries for controlLng this important trade route between 
China and the West, and the Chinese empetors since the Han 
period bad taken great pains in guarding these routes of Sastem 
Turkestan. 

There were two routes passiiig through the Taiim basin from 
the frontiers of China up to Balkh. From about the first century 
A. D. they were used not only for trade between China and the 
West but also for tbe dissemination of Buddhist culture from the 
West to the states of Eastern Turkestan and to China. There¬ 
after they became predominantly 'Buddhist routes' and were 
used for cultural exchange till about the Iltb century. 

The two principal routes parted from Tun-huang. in tbe province 
of Kan-su : one passed by the gate of Yo-m^-loiaa towards 
the north-west, ac^ the other by that of Yang-feian direcdy 
west-ward. 

Tun-huang. we know, played a great part in the history ofChitia'a 
relation with cbe West Like Purusapuia (Peshawar), situated 
on the highway leading to the undefined West, Tun-huang came 
CO be a meeting place of foreigners, from the beginning of the 
Chrisdao era. Already in the middle of the second century, 
the Buddhist pilgrims found a place of shelter there on their way 
towards the capital of China. In the third century a. D. we 
bear of Indian Emilies settled down in Tun-huang. It had 
already become a great centre of Buddhist missionaries at that 
time. During tbe centuries following, the Wei dynasty, the 
great patzoQ of Buddhism and Buddhist art. determined to being 
about a transformation of the place, so important for the diffumon 
of Buddhistic culture. It was at this time that tbe coostruedon 
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of Buddhist temples began and grottos were scooped out io the 
suTTDundfni rocks. The number of giotcos were multiplied until 
there was a thousand of them containing many works of art and 
statues of Buddha. It is these grottos of Ts'ien-fo>t*ong, long 
&Ueo in oblitioo, that cherished silentlr for about a thousand 
years a wonderful m>iat7 of the middle ages. The vast number 
of manuscripts it contaioed. discovered mostly by the French 
archaeological mission of Pellfoc, show amply what a great centre 
of learning Tun^huang was in the glorious time of the T'ang 
dynasty. The diversity of the languages, in wiuch these manu8> 
crip t s exist, Euchean, Khotaceae, Syriac. Tibetan. Sansknt. etc., 
^w that Tim-buang was really a great meeting place of China 
and the West. 

The southern route starting from Tun-huang passed by the 
gate of Yaug'kuan aod proceeding westward reached the country 
ofSbaiHshan (to ^e south of lvob>Dor). From Shan-shan it 
went along the course of the river Tarim up to So>kiu (Yarkand) 
and c rttfg i log the Pamir ( Kizil rabat) readied the country of 
the Vue>chd C Balkh) and P&rthia (Ngan*si). The route 
of the North, passed by Kiue-she ( Turfan ). the ancient capital 
of the ksQgdom of Lou-lan; it followed the Tarim right up to 
die west to Shu*lei C Kashgar ) lud continued across the Pamir 
C Kial art ) up to the country of Ta-van ( Ferganah ), Kang-klu 
( Sogdiana ) and other countries in the valley of the Ozus. 

But the route to India followed a little different course. Fa- 
hieo. the first Chinese pUgrim to Xodia, notices in detail the 
way he followed from China to India. Starting from Ch’ang- 
Qgan in 399 A. D.. vnth other monks he passed by the principal 
localities of die province of Kan-su, viz. Lan-chou, Leang-chou, 
Kan-chou, Su^cbou and Tun^huang and arrived at Shan-sban 
Co the south of Lob-oor. They visited the countries of Yen-ki 
C Kaiasahr ), Yu-tien C Khotan ). Tseu-ho ( Karghalik ). Kiuan- 
yO'iQO { Tash-kurgban ) end Kie-ch'a ( Kashgar ). They passed 
by To-Ii < Darel. in Dardiscan ) and then, crossing the mountaios, 
reached the valley of Gilgit which leads to the region of the 

Indus. 

A century later Song Yun visited India. He has left us a 
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fairly decailed Account of the toute he foHowed on his way 
to India. It is also the southern route which he followed 
up to the Pamic region. From Tasb*kurgban (Tsiu-mo), however, 
he went to Pa-ho (Wakban) and passed by Po-che (the 
mouncainous region to the north of Chitral) to She>nu 
( Chitral). But instead of following the route of Gilgit to 
Kashmir, be directed his course southwards to Udyana. in the 
valley of the Swat and then to Gandhata ( Peshawar ). 

Hiuan Tseng m 629 followed the northern route. From Kan^u 
he went to Kao^chang ( Yarkhoto. near Tur^n ) ; tisen he 
visited the countries of A-ki-ni ( Karasahr ). Kiu-che (Kucha) 
Po>lu-lda ( Yaka-aryk). to the south of the Tien-sban ; he 
crossed the T’ien>shan by the Bedal pass, and passed by the north 
bank of Issiqul. whgre be met the Tokmak Turks. Shortly 
before the arrival of Hiuan Tsang. the country had been visited 
by an Indian monk of Nalanda, Prabhakaramitra. who went to 
China later on to receive the highest honour from the Empetor 
of China. Hiuan Tsang then passed by Sogdiana. crossed '‘the 
Icon Gates" to the south of Kesch ( Sahahr-i-saba ) and reached 
the country of Tokharestan. The capital of the country was 
at that time at Huo ( Kunduz ) to the south of the Oius. Hiuan 
Tsang descended by pass of Banyan to the valley of Kapisa. 
Twenty years later, on his way back to China, he followed the 
southern toote. From Kapisa he crossed the Hindukusb by the 
valley of Panjshir, and reached Kunduz. He then passed by 
Badakshan (Pa-to-ch’uang-na). Ying-po*kien (Yamgaa the 
valley of the Koksba ), and Hun't’o-lo ( Kandut ). Then crossing 
the Pamir, he visited the countries of Tasb-kurghan ( Kie-pan-Po ) 
Kia>she C Kasgbar ). Che-kiu kia ( Kargbalik ) and Kiu-sa-tan>na 
( Khotan ). From Khotan, be followed the usual route by the 
south of Lob-nor to Ch’ang*ngan, the capital. 

The last Chinese pilgrim who has left a somewhat detailed 
notice of the route he followed for going to India by Eastern 
Turkestan, is Wu-b’ong. He left China in 751 A. t>. as the 
head of an official mission sent to the kingdom of Kapisa tn 
order to faring back a Chinese ambassador. Wu-k'ong passed by 
Kucha, which was at that tiine the seat of the protectorate 

3 
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of Su-Iei (Kashgar), the five ChVni ( Shi^bnan) 

of the Po'im ( Pamir ) and the Hu-mi ( Wakhan ), and reached 
the Indue legion hj the vaUey of Yasin and Gilgih known as 
Po>lu-Io C Bolor ). the most ftequented route for entering India. 
Wu-Vong visited Odyana C Valley of the Swat) and Kapisa. 
He followed a little different route on his way back to China. 
He passed by K!u>tu ( Khottal )• K!iu-mi-che (iCumedh, now 
Karategin X Cb'e^ni ( Sbighnan ), and reached Su>lei (Kashgar), 
and then Yu*>t’iea ( Khotan ). He passed by Wei-jong ( Yaka- 
aryak ), Kiue tseu ( Kucha ), Yen-ki ( Kaiasahr ) and Fei>t'ing 
(Tsi'iaoU'Sa, near Ku-ch'eng) and returned to Ch'ang-ngan 
in 790 A. D. 

The ancient silk route had another section, the western one, 
idudi connected the Roman orient wi^ Balkh during the early 
ceniucjee of the Christian era. From Balkh it passed to Andoch. 
Che capital of Syria, through Metv. Hecatompylos ( Raghes neat 
Teheran Ecbatana ( Hamadhan ), and HieropoHs ( Menbidj ) 
on the Euphrates. The Pei^iaa empire therefore had a shaxe 
in dse silk trade with the Romaa countries, and we have seen that 
this often brought her in conflicr with the Central Asian nomads, 
Bot the cultural exchange between various nations during almost a 
mifiennium along die 'silk route' throws into background their 
commercial interest. 



CHAPTER n 


TOKHARESTANT AND EASTERN IRAN 
• HISTORICAL BACKCROUNO 


The first country of Central Asia on the threshold of che 
Indian cultural world was Tokharestan, the k n d of the Tukhlras. 
It was the meltiDg pot of various nomadic civilisations that 
passed from the North' to the South and from the East to the 
West at different times during the historical period. It was 
the land where the nomads had their first training in modes of 
settled life before they moved on to other lands. Tokbarescan, 
therefore, was an active intermediary between India on one 
side and Iran and Tutan on the other. It was the TukhSra 
people who carried the elements of Indian culture and religion 
to the North and the East, and also transmitted the cukizres of 


lien, Greece and the nomads to India. Tokharestan thus played 
a very important part in the history of India's cultural relations 
with Central Asia. 

^ Although in the Mabomedan period Tokharestan came to mean 
\the territories between Badakshan and Balkh, in the earlier 
period it was used in a much broader geographical senses and 
embraced aU the provinces on both banks of the Amu Darya 
(Osus) which were economically dependent on It 

extended up to the passes of the Hinduku^ In the middle 
of the 7th century. d:te boundaries of Tokharestan as described 
by Hiuan-tsang were : *cb^ Iron Pass’, ( Derbenc near Badakshan ) 
01 the North, the Snow mountains or the Hindukush in the South, 
Persia in the West and the Ts'ung-ling or the Pamirs in the East'. 
Thus, on the North it bounded on Sogdiana (ancient Sugdik, SuUk. 


modem Samarcaud) and on the East on Eastern Turkestan, The 
ever Ozus flowed ebrou^ the countI7^l 
/ The ancient Chinese Annals of the Han period refer to the coun« 
try as Ta~bia. Ghin^ fifgt esmblished contact with Ta-hia in the 
2nd century C, The ancient pronunciation of the Chinese name 
was approsmately *D'at*g’a, which may have been a transcription 
of an old form of the name like *Dogar ( Tokhax Tukbsca ). 
Although sc«ae uncertauu? hangs about this equation there is no 
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doubt that geographically Ta-hia corresponded to Tokharestan of 
loff r tunes. Indian literature of aboitt the same period knows the 
name of the Tukharas. The Ramayana mentions them as Tukhira. 
The name is given in the same form in the Mahabharata and such 
Buddhist texts as the Saddbarmasmricyupasthaoa and the Maha> 
mayuri The Punnas mention it either as Tukh&ca or as Tu|3ra 
just because pa was pronounced as in ancient Sanskrit The 
Greek and Latin writers also had a knowledge of these people. 
Pliny mentions them as Thochari, Ptolemy as Thagouroi and 
Periegetes and all later writers as Tochati. The Chinese sources 
from the beginning of the 4th century onwards speak of the 
country as Pu-tu>Io (•T’u-iuo-la), i. e. Tukhara. The Tibetans 
knew them as Tbogar or Thodgar. In a stiU later period the 
Ulgors speak nf them as Toxri and their country as Twzrstn, 1. e. 
Tokhaiestan. 

/The Chinese hiscorical annals throw considerable light on the 
polictcal vicissitudes of the country from the second century 
before Christ. The country was inhabited by the Sakas, whom 
the Chinese call Sai (Sek), who were a branch of the &anian 
peof^e and spoke a North Iraruan dialect Since the foundation 
of the Baccriao empire of the Greeks in the middle of the 3rd 
caacury 8. C the southern part of their territory must have passed 
into the bands of the Greeks, but they were still maintaining their 
independence in the North. It was the thrust of another nomadic 
people which obliged them to quit their land, 

A very powerful people whom the Chinese call Ta Yue>che or 
Great Yue-ohe once occupied the soathem and eastern parts of 
the Tarim barin, and had settled down on the Western &ontier 
of China in the region of Tuahuang in the modem province 
of Ran-su. They were attacked by the Hiung*ius or the Huis 
who came from the north, were completely defeated by them in 
176 B, C. and were forced to quit tbe region. Moving westwards 
io search of new lands, ^ey ukimaceiy came to Ta*hia or Tokha* 
rescan about 160 B. c. and conquered the land from the Sakas. 
Tbe Sakas then moved southwards and entered S^ashmrt by 
che Bolor route. The Great Yue-cbes, now undisputed masters 
Tokharestan^ took to a settled life and gradually sec up an 
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dcipire with which svcn Cbuts was sooq anxious to establish 
friendly relations with a view to fight more effectively the Huns, 
who were still making inroads into the Chinese empire. The 
first Chinese ambassador Chang-kien came to the Yue<che country 
iot that purpose in 125 B. c. 

The Great Yue-cbes, after the conquest of Ta-hia, divided the 
kingdom into five principalities: Hiu-ml, Shuang-mi, Kcil* 
ibuang, Hi-tun and Tu>mi, e^h under a chief called Hi*hou 
( i.e. Yabghu) for the purpose of administration. About a century 
later, one of these chiefs, the hi'hou of Kui^shuang carried out a 
successfiii revolution, conquered the other four and laid the 
foundation of one of the meat powerftil empires. This chief is 
called K'leu>aieu-k'io-(*S'ieU'd2'ieu-kiap). i. e. Kuju ^apa or 
Kujulo Kadphises of history. After consolidatiog his position in 
Tokharestan, ICujulo Kadphisea invaded Ngan-si (Parthian 
empire ). Kao<fu ( Kabul region ). -P'U'ta C Bak-ta, Bactria ) and 
Ki-pin ( Kasmira'Gandhara ), and founded a great empire. He 
died at the age of more than 80 and was succeeded by his son 
Yen'kao>cheo (correct ten Yen-kso-ai) L e. Verna Kapi— 
Wezna Kadphises. Wema further added T'ien-chu ( India ) 
to his empire and governed it through an agent. The Chinese 
Annals tell us clearly that these kings were known as the kings of 
Kui-shuang (i. e. Kusban ) but the Chinese continued to call 
them Ta Yue'Che according to their old pracdce. It is not dear 
whether the Kushans ethnically belonged to the Yue-che stock or 
not. but there is no doubt that diey were Tukhara. The Indian 
sources, specially the Puianas which give dynastic lists of Kushan 
rulers, call them Tukhara. 

Tokharestan seems to have been under the rule of the Kushans 
till the middle of the 5th century. They are stiU mentioned in 
the Chinese Annals under the name Great Yue>che. It is said in 
the Annals of the Noxtbem dynasties ( Pei*s be) that their king 
Ki>eo>lo ( Kidaia ) was obliged by the attacks of the Juan-Juan 
to migrate to the city of Po>Io ( B’ak>ia-6actra ) or Balkb and It 
‘*«was at this tune that he annexed Gandhara to his territory. 
During the period 424*451 a number of merchants of Tokharestan 
(the country of the Great Yue>d)e ) went to the Chinese 
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capital and caugbc the CMnese the secret of polychfom glass 
mafiu&cture. The f^dara Kwhans, even after their transfer 
to and Gandhaia, sene embassies co China in 477 and 

51L. Kidaia. and Later his som Kungkas, waged war against the 
Sassanian king, Peroz (459> 484). After the Hephtbalite 
victor? over PeroTi the Kidara Kushans under Kungkas moved 
to the ^bul region, where the? were later exterminated by the 
Hepbtbalites. 

In feet. Tokharestan had passed into the hands of the White 
Hum or the Hephthalites in the aeantiffle. The? had occupied 
the Oxos valley towards the middle of the 5ch centui?, forcing 
die kOdarites to migrate first to Balkh and ulcitoately to Gandbara. 
The Chinese call these White Huns 'Hoa' who bad got mixed 
up with cbe Juan-Juans. After their occupation of Tokharestan 
die? became a formidable enemy of the Persian empire> In 484. 
their Hng Akhschounwar won a viccor? over the Sassanian ruler 
Petoz, who was i»ll»d in the battle. The Chinese historians cell 
os that the name of the royal femil? was Ye-t'a or Ye-t'al*yl-U*t'o 
— Hephihed, aod hence the name of the tribe. The Hephtbalite 
empire, we have already seen, was firsc confined toTokharestan, but 
it soon extended in different directions. Between 502 and 556 it 
^pisa ( ^abul Valley), Karasabr, Kucha, Kashgar. 
Sogdiana and Kbotaa It also Included the states of cbe Pacoir 
regions: Taabkurghan, Wakhanand Chitral, and extended up co 
Gandhara. 

The Western Turks appeared c« the scene towards the middle 
of sixth century. They fim defeated the Juan-Juans, who were the 
ally and overlord of the Hephthalites and then destroyed the 
Hephehaike empire. Tokharestan was conquered feom the 
Hepbchalites by the Weeten Turks in 5d8>589. and its two capital 
cities Balkh and Kundot were taken by them b 597-98. When 
Hiuan Taang visited the country in 630. Toldiarestan was under a 
Turkish Governor, a prince of the blood with the dtle tegin 
who had bis headquaners at Kunduz. The Western Tucks 
suffered defeat in the hands of the Chinese in 557. and since> 
Chens Chinese suzerainty was accepted by them. The Chinese 
helped the Turkish Governor of Tokharestan between 656 and 
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660 in an admiiustradv« reorganisation of the councry. The 
country was divided into 24 administrative units, which must have 
been the old districts reorganised afresh. 

Tokharescan had cordial diplomatic relations with China till 759. 
Embassies were sent to China with presents many tines between 

705 and 759- The Chinese sources tell us that the ruler of the 
country from 742 to 755 was Yabghu Shc-U Mang-kia-lo ( Sri- 
Mangala \ who repulsed an attack of the Tibetans and Ifliaeas 
with the help of military help sent from Kucha, probably by the 
Chinese. The last ambassador to China was sect in 759. His 
name is recorded as U-U-to < Uditt ? ). In spite of Turkish 
domination, the various states of Tokharestan maintained some 
sort of autonomy, and after the subsequent Arab conquest the 
indigenous dynasties continued (o exist for sometime. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 

The geographical structure of Tokharestan divided the country 
into a number of smaU states. We are told by tbe Chinese 
sources that the Great Yue-cbee. after their conquest of tht 
country, divided it into 25 principalities for the purpose of aifl^ 
stration- Although the names occur in the OuDese rec«da. it is 
difficult CO identify them in the present state of cur knowledge, 
y’Later on. at the time of the rise of the Kushan power, the country 
'^was divided amongst tbe chiefe of five important prindpalities: 
Hiu-mi with its capital at Ho-mo, Sbuang-mi with rts capital at 
aiueng-mi, Kui-shuang with its capital at Hu-eao, Hi-tun 
with io capital at Po-mao, and Tu-mi. which seem to have been 
almost identiad with Kao-fu of later sources, with its capital at 
Aao-fu ( Kabul region ). 

It appears from a study of the Chinese Annals that these were 
tht original divisions of the country before the Yue-ches cook 
possession of it In spice of their administrative arrangement 
eadi of the principalities was an autonomous state, and later on 
it was rise chief of tbe Kui-shoang who led a successful revolt 
and founded a new empire, after destroying a2 other powt 
within the country. 
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Even alter tHe loss of the Indian empire the Kushans maintained 
their authority on the kingdom of Tokbarestan till the time of 
the KephtheJite invasion. Under the Hephtbalites aJso the small 
kingdoms must have maint&ined some sort of autonomyi and the 
same sort of political condition still prevailed under the Turks, 
The political condition of the country is very clearly described 
by Hiaan>tsan| in the middle of die 7th century when the Turks 
were effective rulen of the land. Id spice of Turkish dominatioo. 
the country remained divided into 27 principalities, most of which 
were visited by the pilgrim. 

Kuan-tsang tells US that the royal race had been extinct for 
many centuries, and that in his rime each of the 27 states, which 
were divided by natural boundaries, was under a chief who was 
ruling independently. The country as a whole was dependent 
on the Turks. Hiuan-tsang divides the country into two zones. 
the western and the eastern. The western zone consisted of the 
sixteen states £com Ta-mi C Termez ) to Kie-chin ( Gaz ) covering 
the whole country from the Iron Pass ( Derbent) to Gaz. the 
most fertile zone of the Oxus valley. He visited these states on 
his way to fridia. The Eastern zone consisted of the other 
states, mostly mountainous, beginning with Ai>ta*lo*fo 
( Anderab ). which he visited ia coune of his return journey 
from India towards ICasbgar. All these mounts inom states are 
daacrihed by the pilgrim as ‘*the ancient" Tu-ho-lo ( Tukbara ) 
country. It is not certain what be exactly meazu by it. From 
the desoiption of the people and their writing and literature, it 
is clear that he does oot mean diat these states had been abat>do- 
ned by the Tukhata people in bis times. He probably means 
that these had gone directly under the Turirish domination, while 
the Western states were srill preserving some sort of autonomy. 

The principalities mentioned hy Hiuan-tsang are also known 
from later sources, specially from the works of the Muslim 
geographers of the 10th century — such as Abu Zayd al-Balkhi 
(d. 934) of Balkh. Istakhri ( d. 951) and Maqdisi Cd-985 ). 
The principalities mentioned by pilgrims may not be the original 
administrative divisions of Tokharestan under the Yue-ches, hut 
they could not have been much different. These divisions were : 
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(I) ra-wi. mentioned in later Chinese sources m T'e-th-mi 
U ancient Deaecria of the Bactilan Greeks, Tirmidh, Termed 
or Termez of modern times. Tic ruins of the ancient dty are 
found on the Korthem bank of the Ozus. 

(2) Chi-ha-yin^ — Chi'han'na or SM*hari*Da of later 
Chinese sources identified \nch Cagfaaniyan or SagbaaiTan on 
the Surkhab. The rulets of pre-Muslim times are mentioned b; 
the Moslem writers as Caghan-Shudhah. 

(3) Hu4u-mo — which was reached by Hiuan-tsang going 
eastwards from Caghaniyan. It is identified with Akhrun or 
ICharutn near the junction of the Kafirnihan and Surkhab. 

(4) Su-man — to the east of ICharum and identified witdi 
Shuman. 

(5) Ku-ko-ysn-na — to the south-west of Shuman, identified 
with Kawadhiyan ( Kawalikan ) i. e. iSarategln on the Oxus. 

(6) Huo’ska — to the east of Karategin. identified with 
Waksb. 

(7) Ku-tu-lo — to the east of Waksh, identified with Khottalan 
which extended up to the Pamirs. 

(6) Kw-mi-r'o — to the east of ^otCalan, situated in the 
Pamirs, identified with £^omcd. In the Tang Annals it is 
mentioned as Ku-mi and by Wu-k'ong as tliu-mi-As. Tht 
Muslim writers mention it as Kumed or Xumadh. Maodisi says 
that the country was inhabited by a people called Kuoxiji supposed 
to be of Turkish origin. The name has been connected widi 
Komedon, Cambotbi Kambuson of the Greek writers and Eiamboja 
of the Indian literature. 

0) Fo-Jia-ltsng — to the south-west of IComed, identified with 
Bagblan to the south of Kunduz. 

(XO) — to the south of Baghlan and identi¬ 

fied with Hub and Simingan. 

(II) Hu^in — to the north-west of Simingan, identified with 

Khulm. ' 

(12) fo-Ao — to the west of EhuUn and identified with BaXkb 
on the- south bank of the Orus. 

(13) Yue-m^i-t'o — to tiie south-west of Baikh and identified 
with Zumathan. 

i 
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(14) Hu^ban — to the south-west of Zumsthan and identi¬ 
fied with Gozgeo. 

(35) Ta-Ia-^fOn — to the north-west of Gozgan, identified with 
Taleqan which, in the Muslim period, was the largest cit; in 
Tokbarestan. being one-third of the size of Balkh. 

(16) — south of Balkh, identified with Gar or Darral- 

G 82 . 

Besides ti^ese states Hiuan-tsang mentions a few others which 
be visited on his return journey, and which he mentions as the 
' old Tukhara country. It is not clear whether they were politically 
dependent on Tokhaiescan in his times, but they do doubt 
belonged to the ethnic and cultural zone of Tokharestan. We 
know that some of them were in earlier times integral parts of 
Tokharesan. These states are the following : 

(1) An4i^-io‘fo — identified with Anderab. The pilgrim 
describes the country as a hilly region with fertile valleys 
possessing both Deva temples and Buddhist monasteries with 
monks of the Mabasaoghika school He ako saw an Asolmn stupa 
in the country. 

(2) K'utxi'io — to the north-west of Anderab where the 
pilgrim aw three Buddhist monasteries. It is the same as Khost 
of Baber and iCbust of modem times. 

(3) Huo — to the north-west of Khost. The pilgrim tells U8 
d^t the states had no separate rulers, but was under the Turkish 
kmg who ruled over the small states sou^ of the Iron Pass. 
The couQtxy was on the south bank of the Osue and extended 
up to the Pamirs in the east. There were ten Buddhist 
monasceriet in the capital with a few hundred monks of both 
Hinayaoa and Maheyana. Huo, which ts mentioned in some 
Chinese tezCt as Euah. is said to have been the name of a tribe. 
It is identified VTith Kundox of Baber and WaxwaJiz c£ modem 
tiinea. 

(4) Itlangdian — to the east of Kundoa in the Pamirs and a 
state under Badakshan in the time of Hinan-tsang — modern 

Mcoigkao. » 

(5) — to the north of Mungkan, which lay along the 
Orus — identified with Arhang. 
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(6) Ho-l&Jiu — to the ease of Mungkatu idendfie^j with Ragb 
or Raghwan between Kokcha and the Oxus — dependent on 
Badaksban. 

(7) — Kism, to the east of Mungkan. 

(8) Po-li-ho { Bolor ? ) — to the east of Mungkan, 

(9) Hi>7no-to-b — to the east of Kisa, The pilgrim tel h us 
that the rulers of the coutr? were of the Sakya race — claiming 
descent from one of the four Sakja princes driven out of Kap^* 
vastu for having fought against Virudhaka against the advice of 
Buddha. The customs of the people as described b; the pilgrim 
remind one of the Hepbthalices. The women, like the Hephtbalite 
women, had a long wooden head-dress with two homs, one repre> 
senring the fathet-in-law and the other the moCber-m*law. The 
name has been restored as Hephthal ( from Hema — Hevatala ). 

(10) Po-tc-ch'ang-na ^ to the east of Hematala —> the king In 
the time of Hiuan.*tsaDg was a devout Buddhist — there were 4 
Buddhist monasteries with a few monks in the dtf. It has been 
identified with Badaksban of which the capital was situated near 
modern Faizabad. 

(llT Yin^poJtign — Yamgan, modern Yambakam 

(12) Ku4ang-na — to the south-east of the former, identified 
with modem Karraa 

(13) —> to the north-east of Earran, idendfiad 
with ancient Dai-i-Mastin C Mastag ) i. e. modem Wakhan. 

VeT7 important trade routes passed through these states. First 
of all the trade route that connected Badaksban and Little Tibet of 
the Upper Indus valley passed through Yamgan, Karran. Wakhan 
and Sbughnan. Badaksban was famous for its mines of lapis 
lazuli and ruby and its capital was situated near modern Fyzabad. 
Tibetan musk was prized in these states and it passed through rius 
trade route. The states from Badaksban up to Sbughnan did not 
submit to Islam till the 11th century. Even in the 10th centutr 
they are described by the Muslim geographers as heathens 
( Buddhbts ). The otbet important route was from Badakshan to 
Balkh, the route followed by Hiuan-tsaog and many other 
aavellers going to India. From Badaksban it passed through 
Taieqan, Warwaliz ( Eunduz ), and Kbulm to Balkh. This was the 
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ZQOst £r€quenCed route to the Hiodvl^ush. Froo ICbulm south* 
tbe route passed b; Simiogao, which was probably situated 
near njodcm Haybak, and Bigblan to Anderab. In the east, 
Shuiknan was connected Eastern Turkestan by another 

important route, wbich passed by Shang-coi ( Chitial ). Kie-pan-to 
( Sarikil). and Wu-sha ( Yan|i-Hbaf. Yarkand )- 
This geographical position of Tokhatestan with all its principal 
trade routes cleariy shows its iaporunce in early history. 

LANGUAGE AND UTSRATURE 

There has been a great conttorersy on cbe language spoken in 
ancient Tokharestan. and it cannot be said that a de£nite condu* 
don has been arrived at in regard to this problein. A good deal 
of progTtfs. however, has been made in clearing the issue, and a 
very probable theory has been formulated about the language and 
litetature of these ancient people by Prof. P. Pelliot About the 
language and literature of To-tii>lo < Tc^utestan ) I£uan*tsang 
says: 

^The number of radical letters in their language is 2^; by 
combhiiDg these they express all objects around them, Their 
wrttiag is across the page, and they read from left to right The 
literary records have increased gradually, and exceed those of the 
pecple of Su-li ( SogdUna 

Tbe tone of Tpkhara influence in language and literature seems 
feo have extended up to its natural frontiers to tbe upper Kabul 
valley* About the language and literature of Bamiyan tbe 
^Igtimsays: 

“Tbe literature, customary niles, and money used in commerce 
are the same as chose of cbe Tukhara country. Their language is 
a little dif erent". 

About Kapise ( Kafiiistan ) abo tbe pilgrim says : 

'Their wtitcen language was very like that of Tukbara. but tbe 
customs, spcdien language and doctrioal rules were diflerent'*. 

In the Pamir region, the two states of She*kj-oi C Shughnan ) 
and Shang-mi C Chitral ) bad alao, according to Hiuan-taang, 
writing similar to chat of the Tukharaa, although their language 
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was socoewhat different. Further to the Essc> besiiuiiD^ from 
Kie>p’an*to ( Wakhan ). all states belonged in this regard to the 
sphere of Kashgarian inffuence. 

From the evideoce of Hiuan-tsang it is therefore dear that 
practical!? the whole of Tokhaiestan and the adjoming states m 
tae Hindukush and Pamir regions had the same writing and 
literal? language even up to the middle of the 7th centuij. The 
writing was boritontal, read from left to right, and bad 25 radical 
letters and probably a few more derivatives. 

It is Quite likely that the alphabet used in Tokhacestan was 
adopted from the Brahmi.« The fragments of literary documents 
dbcovered io the Northern part of the Tarim basin, spedall? 
Kucha and Karasahr. have bioughc to hght the remains of a new 
language which, according to certain scholars, is the andent 
language of Tokharescan. The writing in these documenG is a 
modified form of Brahmi suited to cbe phonetic needs of the 
language and contains about 25 basic letters of the Brabmi 
alphabet if we exclude the secondary forms. 

The existence of the andent l^guage of Tokhaxestan has been 
attested by some Uigur texts. One of these texts, which is the 
fragment of the translation of a very large work called Maitreya- 
sarmti haa the followir^ coloplvn : 

'‘End of the lOcb section enatled — the descent of Bodhbarm 
Maitxeya from the Tugfca heaven on earth ^ of che holy bo^ 
Maitrisamit ( Maitreyasamiti) translated from the langua^ 
of India ( an&tkak ) into the Toxri language by the teacher 
vaibazaki ( vaibh&gika) acarya Aiiacintri ( Aryacandia ) and 
translated from the Toxri language into the Turkish ( turk ) 
by the teacher Prtaniarakst ( PrajCSrak^ita )." 

From this colophon it is clear that the original Maitreyasaimti 
was in Sanskrit, from which it was translated into rcunorthe 
language of the Tokhatians. and from the Toxri it was again 
translated into Turk Uigur. 

Akbougb the Uigur version of the Maitreyasamid does not ^ve 
a dear idea of the Toxri language, we get a number of fragments 
of the Maitreyasamiti is one of the ancient and hitherto unknown 
languages from iM^thern part of Eastern Turkestan. This 
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unknown lao^uale which has been varioualj described hj scholars 
aa Di&kct I. Tokbariao A. Katsahrian, Agnean etc. coax be 
tentatively identified with the andent language o£ Tokbaresran 
i. e. Toxhot ThocarL We may even call ic the language of the 
Rushans as the latter were Tukhara or Tochari proper. This 
language was an independent branch of the Indo-European family 
of language, having no direct connection with the Indo-Iranian. It 
had two dialects so fares we can know the ancient documents, 
the second dialect usually called Tokharian B was current in the 
NonAem part of Eastern Turkestan in the region of Kucha 
and Katasahi. 

Unfortunately no remains of the Tokharian literature have been 
discovered &om Tokharestan proper. They have been found 
mostly in the region of Karasahr and Tuchin along with Uigur 
documents. The reason is not. however, fiir to seek. Since the 
7di century, the Turks had been in contact with Toldiarestaa 
We have Hen that in the times of Hiuan-tsaog the states of 
Tokharestan were under the suaer&iniy of the Turks. The Turks, 
as we shaB aee Uter. had been initiated to Buddhism in Tokbares- 
fBn The Uigur branch of the Turks founded a new empire in the 
te^on of TorBin in the 9tb century, and it was then that they 
started having a Buddhist canon. It was the Tokharian literature 
alone which was available to them in the 9th century. Other 
Buddhbt countries in Eastern Turkestan were in decadence. So 
the Tokharian priests must have sought asylum in the newly 
fiousded Turkic empire, being driven by the Muslim conquerors 
ofTokhsireatan. Thisb just the reason for which we> get the 
Tokhariaa docuToents only in the region of Tur&n and Karasahr. 
We know also from the Muslim sources that such literature was 
availaUe in Toyiareacan in the beginning of the Arab rule. 
Samani tells u$ that BOaottalan and adjoining states had a special 
alphabet and books written in it. 

The nature of the ancient Tokharian language and tbe remains 
of its literature will be more fully discussed latex in connection 
with rile history of the region where they have been actually 
found i. e. Kucha and Karasahr in the northern part of the Tarim 
basla 
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But we £et some sure lemeijis of the old lao^ua^e of Tokbsres- 
tan proper from vanoiu sources. Tbe earl? Chinese texts tell us 
that in the time of Chang-Hen ( 2nd cent B, C. ) India was called 
hy tbe people of TokbaresUn Indak ( wbicb is the correct aucient 
pronunciation of Chinese name Sben-tu ). Tbe Kushans were 
Tukbaras, and thej used on theit coins eTidentl? certain TokharUn 
forms of the names of divinities — Boddo (Buddha), Oado ( V&ta ) 
and Oesho (Ida). The famous Buddhist stupa of ^nishka 
in Peshawar is called in Chinese isv^-li, which was a transcription 
of a word like cakrik. This, according to Pelliot, is a TokharUn 
word meaning stupa or temple. In fact in some of tbe Pamir 
dialects. Yagnobi, Ormuri etc. tbe word for temple is still 
Cuki. Sakek etc. 

Tokharians were intermediaries between India and Iran, and it 
is likely that the old Persian loan words fcom Sans^t were often 
based on Toldiarian forms of the words; in &ct they may be mote 
easily explained on tbe basis of such an assumpdon. Some of the 
old Persian loans ate Bidpai ( from Sanskrit Vidyftpati ), Kaial^- 
Damanai ( iCarataka-Damanaka ) hilaur ( vaiduiya ). sakctt 
( sarkari ), nilopal ( nTlotpala ), catr<mg ( caturanga ), vanyik 
(varhiaka ), But ( Buddha ), etc. Some of these words as found 
in Tokharian of about the dtb cent. A. D. such aa Pud ice: 
B uddha, sakar for iarka^ and nilcwd for n%iotpaia show diat tbe 
bases of tbe Persian loans might have been Tokharian, not of 
the Kushen period, but of the later period, i. e. post-Kusban C 3(Xk 
7C0 A. D. ) 

BUDDHIST CULTURE 

Buddhism was the predominant reUgion in the vanous states 
of Tokharescan fcom about the 2nd century B. C. up to tbe 
beginning of tbe 8tb century, when it was conquered by the 
Arabs. A legend recorded by Hiuan-tsang tells us that tbe 
first two 1^ disciples of Buddba, Trapusa and Bhallika were 
responsible for introdudag Buddhism in that couciGy. According 
to it. the two merchants were natives of the kingdom of BaUuka. 
Probably the came of one of them. Bhalluka or Bhallika is 
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connected with the name of the counttf. They had ^one to India 
for trade, aiMi happened to be at Bodbgaya when the Buddha had 
jost attained hia enlightenment They offered him cakes and 
honey out of their provision and became his first lay disciples. 
Buddha, at the ciiae oftheii departure, gave them his hair and nail- 
cuttings. On their return home they built stupas on these relics. 
Hioan-tsang mentions these stupas in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Balkh, Whatever may be the value of this legend, there 
aeema to he no doubt that Buddhism was carried to Balkh in the 
time of Asoka- Asoka speaks of his efforts to introduce Buddhism 
among the people of Gandhaia, ^mboja and Yona. The three 
peoples were neighbours. Kamhojas, we have seen, were probably 
a branch of the Tukhara people. The Yonas were no doubt 
the Greeks of Bactria. It is not known what progress Buddhism 
made after its first introduction. But scon after Asoka.. Demet¬ 
rius, ia conjuncdon with Menander, seems to have taken up arms 
in the defence of Buddhism, and its authorised patrons, the 
descendents of Asoka. The Great Yue-ches also, after their 
coDjutst of Tokharestan, adopted this new faith. The Kushans 
became great patrons of Buddhism. The first inflow of Buddhist 
culture to China was &om Tokharestaru It was in the year 
2 fi. C that the Chinese ambassador Tsiog Kiang received 
Buddhist texts as presents to the Chinese Court. 

We know of two famous Buddhist scholars of ToUiaiestan who 
worked in the Rushan period. One of them was Ghogaka. who 
^ definitely described as a Tokbara. He took an important part 
in ri^e compflatbn of the Vibhg^ a stupendous commentary of 
the AhhidhatiBapttaka of the Sarvastivada school, which was 
compiled in the Buddhist council of Purusapura ( Peshawar ) 
convoked by ^nishka. Discussions on abstruse subjects by great 
Buddhist scholars of the titoe were held under riie supervision of 
PSiiva, and we know that Ghofaka took an important part in that 
discussioo. He also composed an original tx^tise on Abhidbaima— 
the AbbidhaiTQirQpta which is preserved in Chinese tra ns l ati on, of 
the third century. It is one of the most clear expositions of the 
Abhidhaima doctrines. It is said that after completing his work 
at the council of Purusapura, Ghogaka returned to his own 
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country (aparants). Gho^aka was thus a follower of the Vibhaaa, 
aud belonged to what i» usually known as the Vaibhaaika 
school. 2n course of time, the Valbhasika school had different 
Sub'Scbools. and one of them was called Paacatya. or Westers 
Valbhasika, which was connected with the country of Balhika. 
Possibly the tradition of this school goes back to Gboaaka. 
We know even from later sources that Balkh was a great 
centre of original Buddhist studies. Hiuan-csang says that 
Navasangbaiama of Balhika was ‘'the only Buddhist establish¬ 
ment north of tbe Hindukush, In which there was a constant 
succession of Masters who were commentators of the canon". 
The importance of the Vaihhasikt school of the Tukhaia countxy 
is also brought out by the remains of Tokhatian literature. We 
have already seen that Aryacandra. who first translated the 
Maitreyasamici into the Tokharian language^ was a Vaihazika— 
Vaibhasika. 

The Tanjur section of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon has preserved 
the translation of a work entitled VinayastitrahkA, which was the 
work of Dbarmamitra, a Vaibhasika Acarya of the Tukbara country. 
In the colophon of the text it is further said that Dharmamitra 
was a native of Tarmlta (Term^ on the Paksu (Orus). 

A very important contribution was made by the Buddhist monks 
of tbe Yue<he country, 1. e. Tokharestan, towards the spread of 
Buddhist culture in China. Chinese literature distinguishes 
these monks by prefixing the word Cbe-C from Yue-che ) to their 
names. Tbe first two missionaries to China in 68 ^ O., Kasyapa 
Matanga and Dhaimaiatns. were met by the Chinese ambassadors 
b the country of tbe Yue-ches. A monk of rare learning of 
Tukbaca origin named Lokakgema went to Loyang in 147 a. 
and translated there some of the most important texts of tbe 
Buddhist canon into Chinese. Lokakgema worked in China ttU 
188. Some of his translations are still extant. Towards the end 
of tbe same century (190-220), one of his young disciples, CheKien, 
who was also of Tukbara origin, was compelled to leave North 
on account of political trouble and settle atNanJdng, where 
he wo^ed till the middle of the 3cd century A. D. He translated 
over a hundred Buddhist texts, 49 of which still exist. 

5 
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Acotirei Buddhist monk named Dhartnaraksa ( Chinese name— 
Fa-hu ), who was bom of a Tuihara family, settled in Tanhuang 
towards the middle of the 3rd centory a, d.. had trarelled far at>d 
‘e^e }Q Central Asia sik] had learot we are toid, 36 different 
languages. He went to China h 284 a. D„ and worked there tQl 
315. He translated nearly two hundred Buddhist texts into 
Onnese, and 9D of them stUl east. A Tukhata monk named She- 
lufi ca me to China in 373 and translated 4 works into Chinese, 
the last of the t\ibara monks to be mentioned in the Chinese 
yo tgc« was Dbarmanandi, who went from the Tukhara country to 
China In 584 and translated a number of works into Gunese, two 
of which, including Ebattaragama, are sdll found. 

We have no systematic record on the condition of Bsddhism in 
the early t>triod in Tokharestan and adjoining countries. HiuaO' 
Csaitg alone ^ves us a somewhat complete descriptioQ of Buddhism 
in the country. In his thnes, aimosc in every state there were 
some Bnddbist monasteries with a few monks, hut in the cities 
Tannl CTermes), Bo>ho (Bafcb), Kie-dii (Gaz) and Huo 
(Kunduz) the conditioD of Buddbi«B waa the most ^tfosperous. 
In Tetmez there were 10 motrasteries with nearly 1.000 monks, 
in Gaz about 10 monasteries with about 100 mordcs, and in Kunduz 
also about 10 monasteries with a few hundred monks. In Kunduz 
the monks belonged to both Hinayana and Mahayana, whereas in 
Gaz they were all Hinayanists of the Sarvascivadft school In 
Aaderab dtere was a number of monasteries whb monks of the 
Mahasanghika school. But Balkh was the most hnportaDt centre 
of Buddhzsm in die whede country. HiQan>tswg speaks of nearly 
100 monasreries widi more than 3.000 monks. We know that 
Buddhism was already decadent in the time of Hhian<4sang. That 
makes it probaHe that the number of monasteries and ouMks was 
still larger in earlier times. 

Hnaxt-tsaag gives a vryid description the Buddhist eSCablM3> 
ments of Ba&L He tefls ns that the dty was known aa Little 
R&jagrba. probably on accottit ofits importance in the Buddbkt 
world, being second to Rsjagrha of Magndba in tha eyes of bmil 
Buddhists. The largest monastery was the Navasa^faiifaa. It was 
situated outside the dty in the soutb>west, and had been built by a 
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former king of tbe couocr;. The ^scra masters of tbis monasrerj 
wsie considered co be the great authorities m the Buddhist world 
to the north of the Hindukush. and were famous for their original 
cootribucion in the intetpretatiOQ of the ^Sstrea. tHte main 
hail of the convent contained a beautiful image of Buddha. 
"Within the convent, in the southern hall of Buddba, there k 
the washing basin which Buddha used. It contains about a peck 
and is of various colours, which da 2 zle the eyes. It is difficult to 
name the gold and stone of which it is made". In the same hall 
there were, besides other relics,— a tooth of Buddha, his sweeping 
brush, and a handle ornamented with various gems. These 
objects were the objects of worship during the ^ days. In 
the neighbourhood of the Navasangharama the pilgrim visited 
another famous convent which was very old. and frequented by 
people from distant lands. It was the abode of a large number 
of people of great talent. 

Navasangharama is also known from Arabic sources. It is 
mentioned under the name Nawbahar. and its high pileacs were 
called Paramaka ( Barmaka). The monastery was destroyed 
by the Arabs in the end of the 7ch century. Ihn aI*Faqih. who 
wrote in the begiaoiog of the Kith century, tells us chat the 
temple belonged to the idolatecs ( Buddhisca )» who held the 
same &ith as the Chinese emperors and die Eabcl-^hak. We 
are further told that many pflgrims used to come here to pay 
reverence to the Urgest of the idols. The adminifftation of 
the Nawbahar was in the hands of the Barmakid family, who 
governed an estate of $ facsakhs in length and 4 in widdi. After 
‘ the destsuction of the Donastery, the Barmakids were converted 
VO Islam aod went to Baghdad where, as ministers of Hants 
al-Rashid. they exercised gceat influence on the cnltuca! life 
of the cs^dtal They were cesponmble for sending ambassadors 
to India in search of Sanskrit hooka of Asaonomy and M&che^ 
matics and Medicine, and these hooks were translated into Arabic 
under their supervision. These translatiops gave an Impetus to 
the sciendflc investigacion in the Arab world. 

At Ae time of kfiuan-tsang Tokharescaa was ufldei Toikish 
nde. Kundue was then a temporary reoideAce of the Tu^i^ 
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chief. The Turkah Kagan had already imbibed some interest 
xQ Boddhism before the anivai of the pil^im. TbU interest 
had been created through the efforts of an Indian Buddhist 
scholat of Malanda ^ Prabhakaremirra. Prahhakaramitra was 
one of the most famous profeisors of Nalanda who came to 
^ court of ^e Kagan with 10 disdple& most probably about 
620 A. O. He vas well received by the Turkish chief, and so 
long as he was with the Kagan he continued to teach him the 
Buddhist religion. It was witb the permission of the Kagan 
that he left for China in 626. The eldest son of the Kagan, who 
had his court at Kundus. had married the daughter of tbe king 
of &o-oh'ang ( Tutfan ). and some Buddhist influence was also 
exerted through this princess. In fact, Hiuati-tsang was well 
recmTed by him, as be possessed a'iettet of recommendation from 
tbe long of Turfan. 

KondvcE had become a sort of cenize Buddhist learning at 
that dme. Hiuan>caQg met there a famous Buddhist teacher 
named Ta'ma>seng-kia ( Qharmasinha), He had formerly gone 
to India for education, and to the north of the Hindukusb. The 
Buddhists of diferent countries considered hhn an authority, 
a fa-tsimS (law-maker). He was held in great esteem by 
the Buddhists of Kbotan and Kashgar. He was an excellent scholar 
of the Vibbasa. and Hiuan>tsang had a discuauoa with him. 

IKAM AKV 80GDIAIIA 

ParthiaA raUcions with India, as is well known, are Teryold 
and go bad: to tbe Achamenian period. Parthian satrapi^ had • 
also been established in ^ortb-Western India already before tbe 
Cbnstian era, but these did not probably result in the inSowof 
Buddhist culcnre to Iran proper. Real interest in Buddhism is 
shown by Paitbians only after the esCablishmenC of Buddhism in , 
Tokbeieafan under tbe Kosbans. The Tokhaiians must have 
ciansmicted Buddhism to them. Although we do not €nd any 
remains of c^d Parthian transUticckS of Buddhist tezts^ we know 
foom Chinese accoonts that a number of Iranian Buddhist scholars 
had gone to China in the 2nd and $r6 canturies A. D. and 
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coQaborat«d In the transIacioD of Buddhist tens iaco ChineM. 
As there was no centre of Buddhist studies in Iran proper, it 
seems that the Parthian monks had studied Buddhism and the 
original Buddhist texts in the Buddhist centres of Tokhaiescan. 
for example in Balkh, before proceeding to China, 

The names of Parthian Buddhist monks in Chinese are di9dn> 
guished b; the prefix An (Hgan) ftom the old Chinese 
name of Parthia An-she ( Arsak ), a name given to the country 
during the rule of the Arsacidan dynasty. It was hi the year 
148 A. D., at the commencement of the war which bcought about 
the downfall of the Arsacidan dynasty, that a Parthia o piince 
appears in the western frontier country of China with a burden 
of Buddhist texts. He is known to the Chinese historian as 
N£an>She<Kao orLokottamaO), the Parthian. He was a true 
prince of royal descent, but abdicated the throne in favour of his 
unde, left the family and turned out a Buddhist monk at ao early 
age. He was a scholar of profound intelligence, and gave himself 
up to Buddhist studies. He lefr for Chins and reached Lo-yang 
in 144 A. D. He settled down there in the monastery of Po-ma-sse 
“the White Horse Monastery" built for the first two Indian monks, 
Dbarmaratna and Kasyapa Mataoga. He soon succeeded in fbund< 
ing a school of translators which came to be known as ''UnrfviJled.*' 
Really it was such, Ngat)*$he*Kao hims elf translated into 
Chinese more than a hundred Buddhist texts of which 55 are still 
extant Many of riiese texts are extracts from the Buddhist Agamaa. 
generally illustratlag the fundamental doctrines of Buddbbm. 
Another Parthian named Ngan Hiuan who belonged to this school 
came to X^yang as a merchant. He received the imperial 
fr.vour for tendering some valuable service to the public, and 
obtained the title of cha “Chief Officer of rtie Cavalry.” But he 
soon gave up all offidal distinctions and embraced the Buddhist 
religion. As a scholar, he coHaborated with the monls of the 
White Horse Monastery and translated a fairly large number of 
important Buddhist texts into Chinese. 

Amongst the workers of the school of Ngan-She-Kao. we fiud 
some Sogdiaa monks and, what is more interestioi a Cimese 
priest of the end of the ^id cvttaty a. D.. the first we have ever 
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hdftzd, named Yen'Fo-t’ino C Buddhadeya ). He was a patient 
colkborator of Ngan Hiuao, leamt Sanskrit (*?, tBe original 
language of the saczed texts broagbc from Central Asia ) and 
vas able to recite the whole of the Pracimoksa. He was givea 
the tide of Acarya and a Sanskrit oamer Buddhadeva ( Fo-t'iao ). 
To the same school of Hgao-Sbe-Kao belonged also the famous 
IndoScTthian monk, Lokaksema. 

It is not without significance that the first organised effort made 
to translate the Buddhist Canon into Chinese was made by 
Hgan*Sha-Eao. Buddhism, as we have already seen, was intro> 
doced into by the Indo-Scythiana, and it was through them 

that China first came to know of India. It was also left to this 
great Parthian to lay the foundation of a school for a systematic 
interpretation of Buddhism to the Chinese, and it was in that 
school the first Chin^ Acaiya and Sanskrit scholar received 
fea traimng. 

Parthian monks of minor impoicance went to China during the 
Scd and the 4eh centuries a. D. They also contributed not only 
to t he spread of Buddhism in China but also to the work of 
BiUBlation of the Buddhist texts, which was only possible for 
those who poeseesed an intimate knowledge of the Indian language 
in which they were written down. 

Aadeot Sogdiana was situated to the North of Tokharestan with 
ka centre at Semaicand. The people are mencioned by the 
Achameokn rulers and the Greeks; Hefodotus — under the name 
Sc^oi, Behifitun msctiption -- Sugnda. Avem — Sughda. The 
Soriana aad the people of the North-East spoke an Iranian 
langoage caSeH Areku (Haxaiva) which was one of the Scychic 
iangnagea. Herodotus says that the Sogdoi bad as neighbours 
Xoraamld ( Uvarasmiya, Areioi i. e. Haraiva. Panhoi, Gandahoii 
Dadisai — the ioacx^ons meodoa : Patfchians, Aiiena, Sogdians, 
XocaxmiaQs, Bactriaiu. Zarai&aa. Sakaa. and Gandariaas. Acccad- 
iftg to Straboct. the Scythic language waa little different from the 
languages of the Sogdians, Khoraxmaas, Ossecea and Alans. In 
the dme of Alexartder there was very close relation between the 
pardy nomadic, partly agrieulcurist nobles, merchants and travellers 
^of Sogdiana and cbe nomads of d>e North and North-East 
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Massagetai» Sakai and Scudaai. According to the Mabomedan 
sources ch« Pai^ian langua^^ vaa of 7 kinds: Hanvi Sagu. 
Zavuli. Sugbdi which are lost aod Paisi» Dari a^ PeUevi which 
arc current. Haravi of Herat < Harew. Arm. Hrev), 
Sa|istan, Zawulistan and Sugbd. Sogdians ‘were in doee contact 
with India, where the? were known as 4ulika. a name derived irom 
Iranian Sughdik^Suwdik. The people and their language have long 
disappeared, but the remnants of the andent Sogdian language 
have been discovered from a few Sogdian transladons of Buddhist 
tests brought from various parts of Eastern Turkestan by archaeo- 
logists. As andent Tokharians ( Yue-ches ) had once lived in that 
region before occupying Tobbaxestan proper, there were many 
close links between the people of the two regions. Buddhism 
must have been carried to Sogdiana by the Tokharian monks. 

The Sogdians were famous traders, and in course of tbeir trade 
they had gone to different parts of Central Asia and established 
colonies. At the beginning of the Christian era diese colonies 
were fairly numerous and there was almost a Sogdian route froai 
Samarcand up to the Chinese wait They had come in contact 
with Buddhist culture in other parts of Central Ass as well in 
later rimes. 

Sogdian monks bad pdayed some part m the transmissiott of 
Buddhist culture to Tbeir names disringidahed in 

Chinese by the pte£r ETang, the ancient name of Sogdkna tn 
Chinese beu^ iCang'kiu. We have already seen that some of 
these Sc^dian monks had collaborated with Ngan She-Kao. A very 
dlustrioua Sogdian monk worked in South China in the 3cd 
centary. He was Seng-hui ( Sangbamati ? ). 

Seng^oi was born of a Sogdian family. His anceetM? at Brat 
setded down in India. His hihet was a merchant, and had to 
stay in Tonkin ( EliaO'Che ). Seng'bvri was botn there in the 
first quarter of the 3rd century A. D, Oc the death of bis father, 
he idb the world and became a monk. He soon proceeded to 
Nanking, where he built a monastery and founded a Buddhist 
school. He was riie to inooduce Buddhism in Soo^m 
China. Th«e is some truth in it. Cche ^en. the ibdo^eyi^n. 
who was traaslari&g Buddhist tens tn Nanking at about the same''^ 
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ticDA, was on]y an Upaaaka. a U^man. So he bad no right to give 
ordioation to novice. Secg^hui wa£ a perfect monk, and 
had exercised bis fuU rights hj converting man? Chinese to 
oev ^tb which be bad brought to them. Seng>hui transla¬ 
ted about a dozen Buddhist teats into Chinese, and some of them 
have come down to us. 

ANCIENT BUDDHIST SITES 

Archaeological work in Tokharestan is st^ in an eapioratorj 
stage. Various sites have been spotted out. but no systematic 
work has been done either on the Russian side or on the Afghan 
side. The remains of ancient art chat have been discovered in 
Bamiyan. which was induded within the sphere of Tokharian 
influence and which we have already discussed, clearly show that 
at least in the territories on this side of the Oxus. and specially 
in Beikh, Buddhist art must have been in a very flourishing state 
in aodent times. 

The exploxations carried on in various parts of Tokharestan have 
led to the discovery of very important finds and location of 
tBterestrng sites. The site of the andent city of Balkh has been 
examined on many occasions. But unfortunately nothing has 
been discovered on Che surface. Only excavations of the sites 
can yield results. Balkb was a prosperous seat of Buddhism, and 
as late as die time of Hiuan>cseng its monasteries were liviug 
cencxee of the faith. The Navasuigharama, we have seen. 
conCaioed beautifiil images of Buddha. Balkh suffered most 
&om foreign tnvasioiis. It was first destroyed by the Arabs 
towa^s the end of the 7th century soon after the departure of 
Hiuan-tsaag. The Arabs first built a new town in the locality 
of Barygan. 2 larsakhs from Balkh. In 725 Governor Abdullah 
restored the town on the former she. and the representa¬ 
tives of the Barmakid family were entrusted with the work of 
rebuilding. In 870 it was again partially destroyed by Vaqub 
of the Saffavfd dynasty. In the Tahicid and the Samanid 
period. Balkh again rose to be one of the largest cities equal to 
Merv or Herat. The hordes of Chingiz Khan destroyed it again 
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SO totally that in the I4tb century, when Ibn BaCutta Tisited 
the place, it waa still in ruins. The ruins extended over an 
area of 16 miles. 

But in ocher sites of Tokbarestan, which were not so much 
affected by the foreign inva^oos, remains of Buddhist art have 
been discovered even on the surface. Thus in Haibak, which is 
situated on the Kbulni river, a monolithic stupa has been discovered. 
It is of the type of Kaiksa temple of Ellora. The initiative must 
have been of Indian OTi|in. The stupa is incomplete in certain 
places, and chat must have been due to the Hephthalite iavaaion 
of the 5th century. There was also a San^harama attached to 
the stupa, and its lemains are also visible. The ruins of Haibak 
form the connecting link between Balkh and Bamiyao. 

The next ^oup of interesting ruins have been discovered at 
^unduz. Remains of Gtaeco^Buddhist art. and also act-remalns 
which reveal direct Indian infutnce of the 4ch-5ch centuries, have 
been found in the neighbourhood of Kunduz. 

Termez, as may be supposed ffom the account of Hiuan*tsar4. 
was also an important centre of Buddhism. This city suffered 
considerably in the bands of the invaders. It was first conquered 
by the Arabs in 704. The ancient town on the river bonk was 
destroyed by Chingiz Khao. Old coins, majority of which belong 
to the Greek period, have been discovered ffom the rains of the 
old dty. Coins of and Huvishka also have been fixind. 

Abundant ruins affiliated to Graeco'Buddhist art have also 
been discovered. An important stupa, the Rata-Stopa, is of the 
type found in Gandhara. Images of Bodhisattvas of the type 
foond in Elucha and TaziU have also been found on the site. 
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EASTERN TTOKESTAN — THE SOUTHERN STATES 

TROM THE PA MIR,TO KASHGAR 

Hie eoutbern scacea of the Tsidfii basin ma 7 ht divided into tbtee 
iroup« according to the tones of cultural influences ; (0 Kasbgat 
and die neighbouring states, (li) Kbotan and the net^bouiing 
states and (iU) the region of Lobnor. While speaking of the 
Pamir states we have already pNjinted out that two of these 
Stateato the East of Shughnan vis. Kie>pan-to (Sailkol) and Wu> 
aha (Yangi Hissat) culcuzally belonged to Kashgar. Hiuan-tsang 
te& us that tn his times the spoken and written languages of Kie- 
pan*^, Wu-sha and Kashgar were the same. As the writing in 
Kashgar is said to have been of Indian origin, based on tbeBiahmi. 
we may suppose that the same writing «as current in the two 
ocher etaCes. 

Of ^Chioeae travellers. Song-yon is the Erst to mention Sarikol 
under the name Hd-pan-to, which be visited on his way from 
Kkotan to India. Hioan-tseng. we have seen, mentions it' under 
the name E!ie-pan-to. The T'ang Annals mention it under various 
aamas r Ho-pao-to, Hao-to. Ko-kuan-t’o etc. Kiuan-tsang tells 
os that the capatal of the state was backed by the river Sita, (Hsi- 
Co) whkh is now identified with die Yarkand Darya. This 
aedrae caphad has been located ar modem Tashkurghan. which 
ecstaina ruias of very early times. 

BnddhistD was cfoite prosperoas m fhis small state hi the middle 
of ^ 7ch cenrory. In that period there were more 10 
ffiooastecias in the capital with oCO monks, all followers of the 
Sarvasevada sdunl. The reigning king then was a pacron of 
Buddhism aod a scholar of great culture. Re belonged to a very 
dynasty, daioibg origin from tbe^Solax Race’ and bad probably 
the tide of Devaputra. a tide of Chinese oii^gin used for the first 
ciine by die Kushan emperors of India. The dynasty may 
have bad some connection with the Kushans. as one of its early 
rulers tried to emulate the example of Kanishka by patronising 
Buddhist scholars of India. * 

Thestoiy is told by Hiyan^og. A femous Bgddhat scholar 9 ? 
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T^ksasUa, KumanJata, was brouglu b; (ozct bj tha kinj of the 
coutxtiT from India to live and teach in bb country, ^maralaca 
was the founder of the Sautrantika school of Buddhism and waa 
according to tradition, a contemporary of Asvaghosa. Nagarjutka 
and Aryadeva. He thus lived in the 3r<I century and was probably 
a younger coAtempocary of SUni^bka. He is said to have written 
many treatiaea. but so Hr only one book, the Kaipanama^ii^&, 
which again is the recast of the SutrSlambira of Amgbosa, bas 
been partially dUcoveied Horn Eastern Turkestan. The monastery 
built for KumaraUta by the local king could still be seen in the 
7th century. The Hme of ^umaralata had spread to. Tokharestaa 
and Eastern Turkestan, and this explains the reason why thb 
solitary manuscripc bearing his name could be discovered only in 
Eastern Turkesun. 

The next country on the way to ^hgar was Wu-sha. Hs 
soud^eru boundary is given as the Stta or the Yarkand river. 
It was situated on the eastern slopes of the Tsung'Ung ( Paoucs ). 
In the time of Hiuan-*t$ang there were in this country ax?ce 
chan 10 monasteries with nearly 1000 monks of the Sarvasdvada 
school. The country has been identified with Yangi-Hiasar in 
the extreme North-West of the Yarkand oasis. 

Kashgar, the most important state in thb area, ^ayed a signi¬ 
ficant role in andent times, as it does now in the tiaosmsmon 
of culture to the oorthem and southern states ot the Tadm basin. 
It was sicuated at the junction of two routes, one kading towards 
South-East i. e. Kbotao region, and the other towards the North- 
East i. e. the Kucha region. Kashgar has been meotiooed in the 
Chinese sources under varying names: In the Dynastic Annals 
Horn the Han to the Pang times the name is given as Sbu-lei of 
which a variant Sha-lei is given by Song-yun, fCumaiajfva. Fa' 
yci^ (beginiung of the 5ch century). Dharmagupca ( ead of the 
6 th cent.) p od Wu-kong (middle of the 8th cent. ). Hioax^tsang 
and sotne of his contemporary auchon mention it as K'ia-sha of 
which variacts are found as Kia-she and Kt-sha. Fa-hien alone 
gives another fom of the name as Kie-ch’a. 

A ChiABse Buddhist text of a very late period would explain 
the name SKu-le as an abbreviation of K'ia^U'^bu-tan-le L e., 
\ 
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but for waac of coo£imatioQ explanation bas been 
considered fanciful. In a Sanskrit-Chioeae Dictionary of tb& 7tb 
cennzry. another Chinese name of Kashgar is given as *Hu'— 
**BarbaTiao'’ but its local name u mentioned as Suri (or Suli). 
Tbe ancient Chinese Shu*Iei or Su>li also was based on a local 
name Eke Sunk or Sulik. But the country was known more 
commonly under the name ICia*sbd wbicb is supposed to have 
been based on iCbada. Although there are difficulties in accepting 
this ideotificatioa, it cannot be denied that the people of the 
locality were known in India as Kba4a or Kha^e. Theii script 
is mentioned in the Lalitaviscara as Kba^yalipi. It has been 
suggested that the same country is mentioned in Ptolemy's 
geography as Kasia ori. It is only after tbe Muslim conquest that 
the present name Kashgar ot Qashqar came in use. The Tibetans 
used to call tbe country Ga>'jag which probably is preserved in 
the cAd Miya docoments as KflAjakii- Id some Tibetan texts also 
fb** is found as Kahcaki. 

According to Han Annals, the Sei ot the Saka people before their 
defeat in die hands of the Great YDe>ches were settled in Tokha* 
lestan. It wea in that period that Su- le (Kashgar) and all other 
krcgdoms to ic North-West belonged to tbe Saka people. In the 
Best century S. C Kashgar became a Chinese protectorate. Later 
oa it was conquered by the rulers of Khotan, who were probably 
aHltf of ihe Kushans. Efashgar was reconquered by the Chinese 
xadjes Pan-diao towards the eod of ^ 1st century a. d. The 
cDoatiy was soon a&er cooquerei by the Kushans (Ytie-cbes) in 
die begmnmi of the 2nd century when An-kuo ruler of Kashgar 
was obliged to send hostagee to the Kushan emperor. Between 

1X4 and 120 the Kusban emperor deposed the successor of An- 
koo and placed Cb'en-p'an on the ^one. It is likely that the 
hostages sent by China to as mentioned by Hiuan- 

tseng were no other than these hostages of the ruler of Kashgar. 
These IsTstagea used to live in the Punjab in winter but were 
allowed to go to Kapida for their summer residence. Tbe monas¬ 
tery in Kapida built for them was called Sha-lo-kia or Sara kg 
vrhkh probably was an echo of Sba-lei or Sarak, the ^clant name 

of Kasi:^ar. 
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We do not hear an:?thmE about Kashgar during the suba&^ueat 
centuries when probably it wa$ part of the ^ocanese kingdom. 
It is only in the period 452-466 A. P., we bear of an embassy 
oefng sent to the Chinese court by the King of Kixhg^r to 
present a Buddhist sacred relic and an old dress of Buddha which 
coaid not be burnt. In the belinning of the 6eh century Kashgar 
was under the Hepbchalite rule. The Heptbalite empire was 
destroyed by the Turks between 563 and 567, and all the states 
which were fbrtoerly under the Hepbchalite rule accepted the 
suzerainty of the Turks. But as in the case of other states, 
Kashgar also was allowed to retain its local autonomy. 

With the establishment of the T’ang dynasty in China in 618 
the Chixiese tried to reconqtxai the Tarim ba^ and the dis> 
ruption in the Tcrrkish emcme soon fadlitated cheii task. 
Western Turks were completely defeated in 658 and the Chinese 
reestablished their suzerainty in Eastern Turkestan The whole 
of this region was divided into four admlnisOative divsions 
called "Four Garrisons" and Kasligar with states in its immediate 
neighbourhood formed one of these Garrisons. The Chinese, how¬ 
ever, lost the whole of the Eastern Turkestan within a century. 
Tibetans started a long drawn war against the Chinese in 662. 
specially in the Eastern part of the Tarim basim The Aiahe 
joined the &ay in the beginning of the 8th ce n tary and these 
led to a complete defeat of the Chinese army in 751. The Chinese 
control of certain areas continued for some years, but since 791 all 
the tetzitones were lost to the Chinese. 

We know something ebout the local history of Kasbgat from 
the Tang Annals. The name of the ruling ^mily in the Tang 
period was P*eL The chief of Keshgai in 728, P'ei Ngan-che had 
this title. In 753 the ambassadot who went to China from Kashgar 
had the name P'ei Kuo-liang. The ruler of Kashgar in 7B6, when 
Wu-k'ong visited the couniiy, was P’ei Leng-leag. The rulers 
were also called A-mo-che ( amacca \ a dtle which was also 
borne by the rulers of Khotan in this period. 

We have seen that Indian writing was current in Kashgar. 
It was in all likelihood the Brahmi in its slantLog form that 
is found in the old documents from diSemit parts of the Tarim 
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bAAio. Kharoschi was curreoc u some parts of Itbotan up co 
tlK 3rd century and that vas probably the script hnown 
in Kash|ar io the early period Bcahmi was introduced 
in the 4ch-5ch centuries when Kbarosthi tvent oat of 
use. 

We do not have much definite information on the language of 
ancient Kashgar. In all likelihood it was a dialect of Eastern 
Icaoisn, the ancient Khotanese being another dialect. The Eastern 
Iranian is often described as Salca language. The language of 
Kasbgai, however, must have undergone a deep Indian in£ueDce 
through Buddhism. We have just seen chat the title of the king 
was A-mo-cbe C umoccn which is to be derived ^m Sanskrit 
ao^teya, Pkt. amacea ). A few other words quoted in Chinese 
documents point to the same directioa* We are told that the 
Saoskzie word UpSdhySya meaning teacber'had the form Wu-she— 
*ao^ 2 ‘i*o^ in Kashgar ami Ho-shaog-ua-zjatig^uiAa in 
riiftf an. 

Fa^bien, who visited the country towards the closing years 
of die 4di century, found Buddhism in a very prosperous condi- 
doiL Amongst the various Buddhist relics, be found there the 
siHtoon, ahoa^bowl and the tooth of Buddha preserved in a 
Btcrpa. In his times there were io Kashgar more than two 
diousa&d monks with their disciples, all followers of Hinayana, 
pitobably of the Saryastivads school They were strict followers 
of the Buddhist disciplicte. Daring his stay in the capital, the 
pilgrim also wrtoessed the quio^queonkl assembly ( paflcav&r$ika ) 
convoked by the long. Monks &om all quarters had been invited 
to the assembly and it was a grand spectacle, For nearly seven 
days the king end hk ministers made apedal offehugs and gifts 
to the assembled monks. Other Chioeee pilgrims. Che-mong 
(404), Fa-yong and Tao-yo (420). who visited the councy soon 
after, also testify to what Fa>lueA says, 

Hiutn-tseng gives a more detailed description of the condition 
of Buddhism in the country. He found chat the people were 
sincare followers of Buddhism, and honestly practised the rules 
o( discipline. There were several hundreds of monasteries with 
Aearly 10000 monks, all followers of the Sarvasdvada school 
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Manj of them coul^ recite the Buddhist tests, ar^d eren the 
eatke Tripitaka and the Vibhaaa. This literature was io Sanskne 
and It is eyident that Sanskrit was seriously cultivated by the 
local Buddhist scholars. The last Chinese pilgrim to peas 
through Kashgar was Wu-k’otg. who travelled back to China 
about 786. 

Indian scholars used frequently to go to Kashgar. Kumarajrva^ 
who waa horn in Kucba of an Indian father and a Kucbean 
mother, had gone to Kashmir for his education during the last 
decade of the 4cb century. On his way back from Kashmir he 
came to Kashgar and stayed there for neatly a year. He 
worshipped there the alms-bowl of Buddha atkd studied the 
Abbidharrea of the Sarvastivada school with its six ^as or 
divisions of this literature. This shows that there were very 
competent teachers of the Abbidh&rma there to help him in 
bis studies. A master of Tripitaka named Hi-kien requested 
the king to retain Kumarajiva permanently io Kashgar, but this 
could not be done as the king of Kncha was pressing him to 
return to Kucha. But before leaving the place Kumataiiva 
furtbec studied the four Vedas, the five sciences, the Brahmanical 
dSscras and also astronomy at Kaehg^T . if this accoimt s 
true then we must believe that Kashgar was some sort of 
centre of Brahmanical studies too. Doring his st&y there, 
two great personalities came to Kumarajiva ocdioatno. 
They were Suryabhadra and Suryascma who were the two sons of 
the Idng of So-kiu (.Karghalik-Yarkand ). They were fblbwecs 
of Mahayana. Kumarajiva taught them ^ataiHstra and A{3dA>«- 
mih2iS5tr<f before taking the route for Kucha. 

A few years earlier a great Indian scholar. Buddhayasaa of 
Kashmir bad come to K^hgac. This Boddhayasas was of great 
beb to Kumarajiva is 2us sttdies at Kashgar. The two became 
great friends. Buddhayasas stayed in Kashgar after the departure 
of Kumarajiva and conanued to exercise a great infiuence on the 
local king. Thke first met biwi in an assembly of 300D mcnks 
(probably the paficavftrfika aaseably). The king's name is given as 
Pu-t*o ( • puW'oo — •Vatdha ? ), The kiag's son Ta-mo-fio-to 
( Dbstmapijtia ) was much impressed 1^ the frieodly manners of 
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DhariBajasaA and on knovia^ t^t he was an Indian. icTitad him 
to stay ID the palace. Kucha was iimded the Chinese in 883. 
Bein^ aodoiu about the safety ofKuDarajira, Buddh^asas induced 
the kioj of Kashgar to send an army to the help of Kucha. An 
army was teally sene under the leadership of the prince and 
Buddhayasas accompanied as ad^er. But Kucha fetl to the 
Chiaese before the arcoy could reach there. Buddhayasas alti< 
mately joined KumarajlTa in China where tbey worked together. 
So great was die personal bond between the two. 

Almost towards the close of the Buddhist period another Indian 
scholar Dharmacaadra was found m Kashgar. He was a Buddhist 
monk of Megadha and bad gone to China in 730 from Kucha on the 
invitation of the Chinese ambassador. On the completion of his 
work in China be started in 741 on his return journey to India 
He passed through different countries ultimately reaching Kashgar. 
From Kashgar he went to Shugbnan but on account of political 
emrest is that area he had' to go back Co Kashgar. As it was 
then impossible to pass to I^dia be ultimately settled in Khotan 
where he died in 743. 

A nomber of old Buddhist stupas are still found in various sites 
around Kashgar, although other anti^iuities are very scarce. 

Hie route from Kashgar towards the South-East across the Site 
tiver ( Yarkand Darya ) led towards the ancient country of Che- 
Itiu-kia. !c was a part of the kingdom of Kbotao and culturally 
CQO, it was under the domination that country. Hiuan-esang 
ceSs us deadly tiiac the writing used chere wes like Chat of KhoCaD, 
akhou^ Che language was slightly different. The name of the 
coiuury s given In the Chinese sources under different forms ; 
Tsu-ku. So-Hu, Che-kjn^ia, etc. The Tang Annals say that the 
ancient name of the country under the Han was Tseu-ho. The 
Tibetan texts give the same as Cu-gu-pan, thus agreeing with the 
Tang Annals whidi give the alternative names of Che-^kiu^a as 
Chu-ku-po or Chu-ku-paa The earlier Chinese names Tseu-ho 
C * ds’i-gD- ), Tsu-ky ( •tsiwo-gu ). So-kiu. Cbe-kiu-kia all point 
CO an original like Cog a or Coguga. Xhis name is found under 
tiie form CoUn:ka from the Central Asian documents. The otiier 
Chinese name might have been Coguva, Injt this evidently in 
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vogue lotig after the time of Hitian-tsaog. Cokkuka taa b«ea 
idantiBed with KArgbahalik-Yaikand. 

^>out the condition of Buddhism in Cokkuka, Hinan-taaiig teUa 
U8 that Che people were sincere Buddhlsta, enjoyed good works aod 
the country possessed some tens of monaatenes wkh more titan 
100 monks» all followers of MahaFana. The MahaTaoa tradioon 
was probably continuous in the couuay since the 4th cenraty. 
We have seen chat two princes of Cokku^ Suryabhadra and 
SutTaeoma had gone to ICasbgar towards the and of the 4th 
century to receive initiation' fcom Kumarajiva and to study 
Mahayana texts wt^ bin, As the names of the princes indicate, 
probably a ruling dynasty of Indian origin bad been estahlisbed in 
Cokkuka very ea^. 

KHOTAN — AHCrSNT TBACITION 

Information on IChotan and its adjoining states is plentiful in 
various sources. Chinese. Tibetan and archaeological. The andent 
names of the country occur in these sources under different forms : 
Vu't'ien fcbe oldeet form). Yu>iun. fCiu-ran. Huo>can etc. 
AH these forms go bat^ to an origin^ like Godana oc 
Another Chinese nanre which was probably most was 

^iO'Sa^a'Cia i e. Kustana. Old Oiarosthi documefiO of Che 
IChotan region which belong to the third centary rnendOT 
namea under the forms Kustana, Kbotana, Shodana. aod 
Ehodarhna. The most ancient name probably was Godina which 
is found in the Buddhist licereture as a northern continent. The 
Tibetan sources commonly mention tbe country under the name 
li-yul or the county of Li aod its capital as U-‘Cbe&. Tbe name 
Li is not found in any other source. It may have been preserved 
in whi^ is the name of modern Khoon. 

The andent Annals of have been (Ctaerved in various 

recenaio&a in Tibetan translationa. Tbe originals had been 
compiled in ah appearance in Sanskrit It gives a txadkional 
of the country for nearly 1256 yeas from tbe foondatioQ 
of the Hngdom dll dte tune of the destmcdou of Buddhisns, in 
IQwtan. Tbe foundadon of the kingdom k atoabated to a son 
7 
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of Asoka. It is said tbaf Asoka, while in course of piUrima^e 
came to Ebotan io searcli of sacred sites. At this ttme the Kini's 
duef consort gave birth to a bo?. Tbe soothsayers predicated that 
^ bo? would be king before tbe death of his &tber. The king 
thought that it indicated a bad omen and abandoned the child 
there. The was nourished by the mother-earth and thus came 
to be known as Earth-Breast “Ku-stana/* The child was eventually 
adopted by the great king of China ( Ts’in She Huang-tl ). The 
boy, when grown up, quarrelled with tbe king and with a force of 
10000 men came to Khotan in a search of land. 
iCboot Che same time Yasa, the minister of Asoka fell in disgrace 
of the king and left the counCiy with 7000 followers, ultlmacel? 
reaching Khotan in search of new lands. After some clashes 
between the followers of Yasa and choae of Eustana both came 
to an agreement through divine intervention. A kingdom was 
founded with Eustana as its king and Yasa as bis minister. Tbe 
western part of country to foe West of the Ehotan river was 
orgaidsed by foe Chinese, whereas tbe eastern portion was 
organised by foe Indians. The land between the rivers was 
organised by tbe Chinese and tbe Indians jointly. Thus Khotan 
became foe country where the Chinese and the Lidiaos met 
The new kingdom thus conmsced of three parts: the Chinese 
zone ifokh we are told included two provinces : Eon-sed and 
Eu-sed, tbe intermediate zone between the two rivers which 
was uoder jcmt occupation and foe Indian zone in the East which 
was called Sfcaxn^ed. Thus it seems that foe Chinese came from 
the Easbgat side while foe Indiana from foe East through foe 
Kara-kcmns passes. 

We are told that foe kingdom cf Khotan was founded 234 years 
aiber Nirvana i. e. about 240 fi. C The Annals give the names 
of rulers of 56 generations. The grandson of Eustana was named 
Vijayasambhava and since then aQ successive rulers bad foe names 
be^nning with Vijaya, such as Vijaya-virya,-ja7a.-dharma,-siiDha.- 
kirti,-samgrama,-bala,-vikrama and so on, Tbe Annals also speak 
of foe Buddhist foundations attributed to various rulers of the 
connoy. 

Buddhism was £nt introduced io Khotan during the reign of 
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VijayasacabliayA who was the grandson of Kustana. The 
AoDals S&7 that the Eooxik Arya Vairocana who waa an iocamadon 
ofMaitra^ra oa coming to Khotan settled in the grove called 
TsU'le ( Cu-le ) in the province of T$ar>cna. Here he met the 
king and became his pious friend ( Kalyanamitra ). VifaTasam- 
bhava built for Vaiiocana the great monaster? of Taar-ma, which 
was the first in Kbotan. Vairocana was also responsible for 
bricging miraculously the relics of Buddha from Kashmir. This 
story is also cold by Song<yuQ and Hiuan-csang in details. They 
besides give the additional ioformadon that Vakocana had gone 
from Kashmir. The date of this first foundation, according to 
the Tibetan Annals, would be about 211 B. c. The Chinese 
sources teU us that the monastery had a sRq)a which was called 
“the stupa of up’^tumed bowl” This was because Vafrocana told 
the king at the time of building the monastery that the stupa 
should have the shape of an up>tumed bowl. Song*yun mendons 
the name of the monastery as Tsan-mo whkh is the same as 
Tsarma of the Tibetan sources. Sir Aurel Stein has conclusively 
identified the old site of Tsarma with Chalma>kazan in the 
neighbourhood of Yotkan. The name of the place was Chalma 
( "Charms ). Kazan means pot or howl That the modem name 
preserves the old tradidoo. Discovery of a Dumber of and^toties. 
tetra*cotta, broken images etc, confirmed the anC3<nnt7 of 
the site. 

The Tibetan Annals speak of the foundadoo of a number of other 
monasteries during the reigns of subsequent rulers. About eight 
generations after the foundation of the Tsarina convent three 
Arbats : Buddhaduta, Kbagata and Khagadrod went from India 
and settled at Aryastana (-sthSna) of Hge'u*to>sait King 
Vijaynvirya built two monasteries for them : one was the Hgnm* 
nr (Gomad) and the other was the Hge'u>tCHSan on the Godixfa 
hill Three generatioiu later the Chinese princess, Ponesvar, who 
was the queen of Krng Vfjayajaya and responsible for introducing 
seri-culmre in Khotan, built two monasteries—Potaiya and Maza 
fbt the sake of her KalyanamitTa Aiya Samghaghosa who bed 
gone from India. The king had three sons; the eldest Dhor- 
mananda became a tnonk, and went to India. He was a foUower 
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tte Mahasanghika acbool acd built eigbc mooaBteries of BUro- 
tir and eight of Kam-sed^ all of which belonged to this sect. 
Number of monasteries increased duiiog subsequent generations 
aod towards the close of the Buddhist period the number accord¬ 
ing to the Tibetan Annals stood thus : “Inside the fort and outside 
there are 68. To be classed as locdiam monasteries arc 95. To 
be classed as small monasteries ate 148« Of minor chapels—there 
ape—-3,688 “ The number of such monasteries in the neighbour¬ 
ing places was also high. 

Hiuan<^ag speaks in detail about the condition of Buddhism 
in Khotan. According to him. there were in the capital over 100 
Bjonarteries wiehSOOO monks. They were all fbibwers of Mahayana, 
The pilgrim also mentions some of the principal monasteries. 
Besides the oldest one of Taaima. there were the monasteries of 
Ti-iD-p'o-fa-na, Sba-mo-oo, Godfuga and Mo-she. Ti-ko-p’o-fa-na 
(Ki^blmyaDa ?) was built to contain an image of Buddha which 
had msactdously come to Khotaa. This was probably the same 
as Bha-Ts-rfiof B^uea-tir mentioned by the Tibetan Annals and 
bested by Stein at Bowa'Kamber. The monastery of Sha-mo-no 
Of Sba-au ^)0 is said to have been an important convent with a 
stupe nearly 100 feet high. This seems to be the Sum-na of 
Tibetan teat which was built by King Vijayasimha for Aaandasena, 
the trfftg of Kajb^ who became a Buddbiat after his defeat at 
the bands of the Khotan king. The luina have been located at 
the village of Somiya in die nei^ibourhood of Yotkan. The 
of Mo-she bulk hy the Chinese queen' of a former long 
( Tiiaytiaya of ^ Tibetan text ) was surely the same as Maze 
bode in commeoaoratioo of atx>»sshd introduction of seri-culture. 
Is ruins have been located at Kum-i-Shahidan. 

The most important cense of Buddhist culture was the mona^ 
teries of Gomati (Hgum-dr ) and Godlrga or Gcdrhge. TheGomati 
monastery is described by Fa-hieo in details. “Attached to it*', 
he says, there were "three thousand memka, who are caQed to 
their meals by the sound of a belL When they enter the refec¬ 
tory their demeanour is marked by a reverent gravity, and they 
their seats in regular order, all maintaining a perfect silence. 
No aound is heard from their alms-bowls and other urensils. When 
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any of these pure men require food they are not allowed to call 
out for it but only make signs with their hands'*. The mooki of 
this monastery in his time were all followers of Mahayaoa and 
were held in high esteem by the king. 

The Go^ga orGo^trga monastery was Inult later on the slopes of 
the Go4thga mountain. It was supposed to be a spot f3rmer!y 
visited by Buddha. The inmates were all Mahayanists in the time of 
Hiuan-tsang. The monastery is also mentioned in the SQryagarhha~ 
sHtra. a Buddhist canonical test which was translated into Chineae 
between 589 and 619. The stupa is called 'the Caitya of the Saint 
Gomasala^Gandba' (£iU'mO'SO-lo hsiang) situated on the moitnc 
GolTrfa on the fteep hank of the Khoan river. The site has been 
located in the Kohmati hiQ on die bank of the Eaia>E!ash. TWe 
is a two-storied cave on the spot to mark the ancient arte, This 
is the place where a manuscript of very far-reaching importance 
was discovered. This was die ftagmeQtqry manuscript of Prakrit 
Dfurrmapada in ICharosthi writing which was procured by the 
French erplcrer Dutreuil de Rhins in 1890. 

HSTORtCAL ACCOUNTS 

The ioformadon which we get &ota the Chioeee Aonak on 
the histocy of Kbotan more or less confirm the Tibetan account 
A local dynasty, which had the dtle of Vijayt bad been ruling 
in Kb otan since very early times, and it was left undisturbed by 
the Chinese aftei their periodic conquests and estahlishment 
of suzerainty over the IQiotanese territories. This dynasty was 
certainly of Indian origin, as is dearly shown by the names of 
its members. Hiuan-tsang tells us emphatically that &nei the 
time of the foundation of E^hotan till his days the ?ucc<s«oo of 
rulers of the same dynasty had been in tegular order, and dta 
power had been lineally transmitted. 

Embassy from Khotan was sent to China for the first rima 
under Eo^erot Wu-ti ( 140-87 B. c. ). fCbotan in this period 
was a state with a popularion of 19.300. The other small 
states in its neighbourhood were indepeadent in this period. 
The Chinese Aanah aay that during the aecocd quarter of die 
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ht ctDtuiy A. D. KboCaQ became subject to the kingdoiu of 
So-k'iu ( Cokkuka ), but soon after, during the period A. D., 
a Kbotanese general named Hsiu>mo>pa revolted and asserted 
the independence of Kbotan. His nephew and successor Kuang- 
te conquered Cokkuka, and ^otau soon became so powerful 
chat all the stat» in the Nortli-West up to Kashgar submitted^ 
to her. The Tibetan Annals also refer to this war, but not with 
Cokkuka but with Kashgar. During the reign of king Vija;a- 
siihha, 16ch in descent from Eustana, Khotan k said to have 
been invaded b; the king of Ga>’jag (Kashgar). The king 
was however defeated, taken prisoner and subsequentlj released. 
On bis return to Kashgar, the Idng became a Buddhist monk and 
later on retired to a monaster? in Kbotan. He was given the name 
of Anandasena b? the king of KhoCan. The king called Kuan-te 
in the Chinese sources seems to have been the same as Vijaya- 
aimha. The same king played some part during the invasion 
of PaQ<b’ao in 73 A. D. He allied himself with PaU'Ch'ao, fought 
against the Huns, and uldmatel? accepted the Chinese suzerainc?. 
The Chinese hold on Khotan soon became weak, and the Kusbans 
uxtder Kanishka established their political supremacy at least 
in the western part of the Tarim basin. In fact, the Tibetan 
Annals tells us chat the successor of Vijayasimha allied himself 
with iSog Kanxka of Gusan ( Kanishka of Kusban) and 
helped him in hh conquest of Eastern India as far as Soked 
( S&keta ). 

In 129 A, D. Fang-Euen, king of Khotan, killed the ruler of 
Yu.qu ( also called Kiu-mi—Keriya ) and gave the territory to 
his own son. In Ch*eng>kuo, who was a relative of 

the ancient king of Yt>mi reported against Kien to the Chinese 
court and killed Kjen in a treacherous attack. This led to a 
revolt in Kbotan under the leadetship of the local Governor 
Shu-p'o against the Chinese. The Chinese commander was 
killed and Ngan>kuo the sou of Kien succeeded to the throne. 
The Chinese, however, did not attempt at a retaliation, ifliotan 
sent embassies to China between 202 and 220. With the fall of the 
Han dynasty in China Khotaa became still stronger and subjugated 
the neighbouring territories of Yu-mi (Keriya), Su-lc ( Kashgar ) 
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and yung'lu during the period 220-264. IChocaA seat another 
embass7 to China in 222.. 

In 445 Khotan «ae invaded b; Mu-lUyen. the chief of the 
Tu-yuk-bun. The king of KboCan was lolled and the coontry 
was ravaged. This account is also given in the Tibetan Annals, 
which mention the Tu-yuk-hun under the name of Drug-giL 
C)uring the reign of Hng Vijayasamgraina> Kbotan was invaded 
by A*no-so, the Drug-gu chie^ monasteries as far as Hg'eu- 
to-san were burnt, and the country was devastated. Vijaya- 
saffigrataa was then minor. It is said that when he attained 
age he retaliated against the Tu-yuk-hun in the same manner. 
In any way, Khotan must have recovered very soon, and normal 
embassies were sent to China a cumber of times between 542 and 
541, although ICbotan bad to accept the nomroel suzerainty of die 
Hephthalitea m this period. 

Under the Sui C 581-61S ), the king of Khotan was Wang and 
his title Pei-sbe-pi-Uen ( Vijaya- ). The Tang Annals also teH 
us that the family of the ruling dynasty of ^otan was called 
Wei>cb’e ( Vijaya ). The same Annals also mention the names 
of some of the kings of FChotan and all of them had this title 
of Vijaya. The personal name of the king who sent an 
embassy to China In 632 and his son in 635 to be enrolled 
in the hcperial guard was Wu-mL To 643>64^ the Idcg of 
Kbotan was Fu-tu-Sin, who went to China to receive a mandate 
personally &om the Emperor. During the period 674 ~ 6^ 
the ting Fu-tu Hfong went to China with his son, younger 
brothers and high officials to pay homage to the emperor. The 
successor of Fu-tu Hiong was Fu-tu King. The successor of Fu*Cu* 
King was Fu-she Chan ( Vijaya Fu-ahe ), who was succeeded by 
Fu-tu Ta. Ta was succeeded by Fu-tu Koei. The stzcceaeot 
of Koet, Fu-tu Sbeng, went to the help of China in ^6*757 with 
his army. Sheng died ia China while his brother Vijaya Yao was 
ruling the country. Yao was on the throne tiB 786 when Wu- 
k'osg visited the country. The Chinese supremacy in Qiotan ended 
about 791. Chinese contact with Kbotan in the subsequent period 
was not very frequent. We bear of a Khotaneae king Xi $heng- 
t'len. who sent several to China &om 940 to 966. Buddhist 
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£boUn tuisted long against the Arab inTadeis, but ulticoatel? 
succumbed cowards tbe end of the century. By the year 1000 
Muslim rule was an accomplidhed fact in Kliotaa. 

iChMAT, in the height of her power extended upto Ni-jang 
( present Niya site ) ia the east and to So-kiu ( Cokkuka ) in 
the west, it c^ptised originally the five states Jong*iu, Yu*mi, 
iria*lc, Pi-ahan and Yu-t’ien C Khotan ) proper. Later history 
mentions six, including ^loran proper.^Ilchi, present Khotan, 
Yurung Kash^ Kara Kash. Chira, Keriya, Lo>lasung. In the East 
h included Pi^mo and Ni-jang. Archaeological discoveries made 
in Khoun and andenc sites Co its east have thrown considerable 
hghton the history of aadent Khocan. The explotatioos have 
first of all led to the idendficatioD of the ancient capital of the 
country. According to the Chinese accounts, it was situated 
between the Yutung^kash and Kaiakash rivers. The God^nga 
monastery was only 20 & to the souch-weet of the dcy. This 
ihows that the sice of die ancient capital is to be located at the 
village o£ Yotkaa A constant supply of antitiues fkom this site 
coofimis the identificatioD. The most important finds consisted 
of a hoard of SsoKharosChi coins, which were issued most 
probably after 74 A. D., when Kbotan passed under effective 
Chinese supremacy. The coins are of "bare horse" and "Bactrian 
camel" ^pes and thus show some special connections between 
Kbotan rulers and rialca rulers of India, Maues, Aze$ and their 
succesaoB ( 50 s. C.-S0 a. D.). The Kbarpsthi in the legends 
closely agree with Indian Kbarosriii of the Kushan period. The 
ocaztrence of legends both in Onneae and Kharosthi show that 
they were igtei^ed for both the CbjAeae and the Indian subjects. 
The royal names occurring in the legends are: Gugcamada, 
Gugradama. Gugramaya, Gugtamoda, and Gagrarida. If it could be 
shown that Gugra was a local word meaning "Vijaya", then some 
connectroD could be established between this line of kings and 
the line of the Vijaya kings. Kusban of Kujuk 

Kadphises and iCanisbka have also been discovered m Yotkan. 
There are. besides. Chinese coins of all dynasties &om the begioaiag 
of tbe 1st century to the end of the Uth. Yo^sn has also 
prudoced among other antiquicies miniature stone carvings and 
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small well-carved Buddhist reliefe of the Gandbara school, which 
must hare been brought from Gandbara region. All these anti¬ 
quities show that Yotkan had risen to be an active capkal dtr 
already before the Christian era. and continued to be so till the 
end of the Buddhist period ( 11 th cent. ). 

A number of old Buddhist sites excavated in the desert at 
Dandan Uiliq have brought to light very important finds. Dendaa 
Uiliq was probably the site of ancient Chinese L^-hsie, which was 
the Chinese garrison headquarters till the end of the Stis 
century, when it was abandoned by the Chinese. A great 
abundance of stucco images and relics have been discovered from 
various sites of Dandan Uiliq. Besides, frescoes witii Brahmi 
inscriptions also have been found. Manuscripts other records 
discovered are mostly in Brahmi and Chinese. Brahmi manuscripts 
have produced fragments of two canoaical works of Mabayana— 
the PrajHapOramtili and Vair<iceh£dikS in Sanshric. Brahmi 
records in non-Sanskntic languages are mostly in ancient IChotanese, 
which was an Eastern Iranian language. The Chinese documents 
are largely offidal records of the ganison officers of Li-haie. 
There are also deeds of private traosactions in Chinese. There 
is also a ludaeo-Pezsian document, which is a letter from 
Ispahbud of Tabaristan to Yaad dated about 718 A. SK Buddhist 
similar to those of Dandan Uiliq have also been discovoed 
from ruins of two stupas at a place named Rawak only 7 aSea 
to the north of Danadan Uiliq. The Buddhist images in all these 
mostly belong to the Gandbara school 
Two very ancient places to the east of Khotan mentioned hy 
Hiuan-i$ang were P'i-mo and Ni-jang. At ^-mo, he witnessed a 
sandal wood image of Buddha of legendary antiquity as it was 
supposed to have been made by King Udayana of Kosambi in the 
hfe-time of Buddha. The image bad miraculously come from 
another city named 0-Uo-lo-ka to the north of IChotan, which had 
been covered by desert sands on account of the sin of the local 
peo^ Pi«mo is mentioned as Han-mo by Song-yun. It is Fein of 
Marco Polo in the region of Chira and Domoko. Ruins of old 
Buddhist stupas have been found at the old site. 

N!ya was also a very impoitaot Buddhist centre in tise time of 

8 
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HiiAQ'UacLj. but its cDore sncient parts were probabl; destroyed 
by the erosion o£ the desert in his times. Exploretions in these 
old sites 6y Sir Aurel Stein hare brought to light finds of very far- 
teaching importance. A very large number of Kharosthi documents, 
mostly tablets on wood, has been unearthed &om this place. The 
Eharosthi script is of the 3rd century, and the language of the 
documents is a Prakrit allied to the Prakrit used in the North- 
Western Sootier of India In the ETushan period. They are mostly 
documents starting with the formula : mahanuava maharaya 
hhati. There are also Chinese documents on bamboo slips. The 
ruins of stupas, residential bouses, arbour, orchards, lanes etc. 
on the sice show that it was a very prosperous town till the end 
of drd century A. D„ when it was probably abandoned. The kings 
m diese documents have the title devaputra, which was used in 
India by the if ushans. The name of the dty occurs in the docu- 
m» T i ra as Nifia. References are also made to i^otan in these 
^xuments under varioos names EOiocazhoa, Sbodana, Kustanaka. 
Tire names of persons occurring in them are purely Indian : Bhima 
Banguseoa, Nandaseoa, Samasena. Sitaka. Upajiva etc. There 
are also local adapraciQns of Indian names : Angaca, Cuvatyalina, 
PhtBomaseva, Pheya. S0i. Sanghila, Samjaka etc. There are also 
some un-Indian names : Lipeya. Opgeya. Liniia, etc. . 

Wkhthe help of the Chinese documents, archaeological evidences, 
and the infbnzutioa available &om the ancient documents of 
Nfya, it is now possible to make some general observations on the 
cultural life of the people of andent Khotao. Hiey were, we 
have teen, using ii»e Indian script—since the early period up to 
^e ^d century a. d, It was defioiteb^ Kharosthi and later on 
Kharosthi was ousted by Brahml, probably with the introduction 
of Saivastivada Buddhism from Kashmir. As the archaeological 
evidences show. Buddhism was not unknown in Kbotan, but it 
probably belonged to another school. The manuscript of Dharma- 
pada in Kharosthi is written in a Prakric. and certainly belonged 
to the school which had Prakrit as Its sacred language. It might 
have been the M&hasanghika school which bad a number of con* 
vents in Ehotan. as the Tibetan records say. Sarvasdvada 
Boddhlsm and also Mahayana were introduced in all likslihood in 
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tBe 4cb cencurj, as towards ^ aod that ce&tuir ^imarajlva 
£ouod it coavenient to stud; the TriptcaJca of that school aad its 
Vibhasa in iCashgar which was oa the gateway to Khotao. 

The local language of Khotaa was Easters Iiaoiaa. Some would 
call it ^aka. Documents In this language baye been discorered 
^om the site of Dandau Uilig, but aU the documeDCs belong to a 
late period, about the 8th century. About the language current in 
Khoan, the Tibetan Annak contain a very sigmficant statement; 
'The common language agrees with neither India nor ^hifta. 
The letters agree successively with India. The manners of the 
laity agree for ^e most part with China. The clerical mannets 
and the clerical language agree for the most part with India'*. The 
monks therefore cukivated the language of the Buddhist canon, 
m the early period Prakrit end in the latex Sanskrit The kings 
and officials, as we can see from the Sin^Kharosthi coins and the 
Niya documents, used a sort of Prakrit closely allied to the 
Prakrit of North-Western India of the Kushan period. This shows 
that in the early period, the population of the Idngdom of Kbotan 
and the adjoining scaces contained a predominating Indian 
element. The Tibetan tradition also condims it by mentioning 
the kingdom was oiiginaUy founded by colmusen from Izsdia 
and China. ^ 

Khotan rose to be an active centre of Buddhist studies very 
early. Akeady in the year 259 a. O. a Chinese monk named 
Chu She-hing came to Khotan for the study of Buddhiacn. Chu 
She*hing is a fairly well-known 6gure in the early history of 
Chinese Buddhism. It was he who compiled one of the &8t 
cacalogtrtt of Buddhist texts translated into Chinese. On account 
of difficulties in the interpretation of Buddhist texts that 
had already been translated inm Chinese, be wanted to study 
Buddhism first-hand under good teachers. He was fint 

such Ceadiers ware to he found in Kbocaa He came to Khotan 
and applied himself seriously to Buddhist studies. In a few 
years he collected 90 bundles of original Buddhist cezG con tainin g 
about 6000 words which he wanted to send to China. The 
local Buddhist sefioUra requested die king not to permit him 
to the QRUMsaipts to China, as they were afraid diet 
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the texts tvouU be wtod^I:^ interpreted and muused. She^ 
Kjng however* got the pertoission to send the texts after proving 
that he understood the texts. She*hing, however, did not 
leave Khotan. He sent the texts with his disciple, Fu*ju>tsn 
( Punyedhaoa ? ). to China. Sbe-hing died in Khotan at a ripe 
old age of 8o yeaie. 

The texts sent hone bp Chu Sbe>hing were partly translated 
bp a Kbotanese Buddhist scholar, Mokpala, who went to China 
in 291. He was assisted bp an Indian monk, whose conect name 
probably was ^kla-ratna. The texts translated were P^icaviik* 
idti-sdAa^iha>ProiA(}pSre7nita* Vimalai^tinirdeU and Surahgama- 
^tra. all canonical texs of Mabayana. As the texts' had 
been sent from Khotan by Sbe-hing, it is dear that Khotan bad 
become a seat of Mahayana studies already in the 3rd century, 

In the beginning of the 5tb century, a Buddhist scholar of 
Magadha. Dharmaksema, who was a profound student of Mahayana, 
was workiDg in Leang-chou. He had brought from India an 
h^mplete manuscript of the MahBparinirvSiia-‘Stkra. While 
fT^p^taring the text mto Chinese, he was told chat the rest of 
the manuscript could be found in Khotan, He went to Khotan 
probably in 412 or 413, and found there the second part of the 
text which he brought to China. The text in 33 Copters was 
Oanslated between 414 and 421. After he had completed the 
earuJ arian. he was further told that the whole text contained 
10000 verses, but be bad translated only 35000. The entire text 
could be fomd only in Khotan, but he had ao dtance of returning 
CO Kb»yyp in search of the text. 

About dtB same time a pupil of Dhannakseraa. Tsiu>kiu King- 
aheng, who was a noblaman of Laang-cbou, on hearing from 
Dhannaksema that Khotan was a great centre of Mahayana 
studies, went to I^otao. He settled down there in the Gomati- 
mahavihara and studied the Mahayana Buddhism with an Indian 
teacher named Buddbasena, who was a great teacher of Mahayana 
and “in all the countries of the West, was known as Sbe-tseu 
(Simha) for all his attainments", On his return to China, 
King-sbeng translated the tests which he had studied in Khotan and 
brought bach with him. These were Mahayana texts on Dhyina. 
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Soon after the reCun of King-sheng. eight Chinese monks of 
Leang'chou came to Khotan in 439 in search of Buddhist texts. 
The; came to Qiotas at a vheo the Pancavit^ika assembly 
was being held, attended the lectures of some of the teachers 
there, and wrote down some texts from their dictation which they 
took back to China. 

We know deHnicety that a number of important Buddhist t ex ts 
bad been taken to China from Kbotan. Thus a monk named 
Failing took to China from ^otan a manuscript of the famous 
Av^^oka-svtra, which was translated b; Buddhabhadra in 41S. 
A monk named Fa^hlen brought from Khotan in MS the manoscript 
of the Sctddharma‘pwi4<^rika, which was translated by Ohaniia* 
mati in 490. 

Khotan continued to play the same great role in the transmission 
of Buddhism to China even in the Tang period. Stksananda 
was the greatest among the Buddhist scholars of Khotan to have 
gone to China. He reached China in 695 and worked there 
dli his death in 710. He translated 19 texts in all the most 
voluminous being the hAahavaipidya or the A»atan\saha-4utra m 
80 chapters. 

We know from varioos Chinese sources that the Khotasese were 
very fcmd of music and drama, and this also found e x^e es ion in 
the annual Buddhist festival Buddba-yatta, which was known in 
India and is still perpetuated in some form in Car feacivals. Fa> 
hien gives a very vivid picture of rhu festival of KK^fan The 
monks of the Gomativihara were the leaders in Che procession. 
Fa-hien yays : 

"At a distance of B or 4 li from the city, a four-wheeled image- 
car ts made, over thirty feet in height, looking likg a movable Hall 
of Buddha, and adorned with the seven preciosicies with atreaxnii^ 
pennants and embr^ered canopies. The image ccf Bnddha ia 
placed m the middle of the car with two attendant Bodhisattvaa, 
while tUvas are made to 6^ow in waiting, all brilliancly carved 
is gold and silver. When the images are one hnodred paces 
from the city gate, the king takes off his Cap of State and 
puts on new dothea, walking bare-fbot and holding flowers and 
mcensa in Ins bands with the attaodants on eadi side, he proceeds 
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out of the g&te. On meetiog the images, he bows hit head down 
to the ground, scatters flowers aod burns incense. When the 
images enter the city, the queen and court ladies who are on the 
top of the gate scatter far and wide all kinds of flowers* which 
flutter down, and thus the splendour of decoration is complete. 
The cars are all different, each monastery has a day for its 
procession beginning on the first of the fourth coonth and lasting 
until the fourteenth. When processions end. the king and the 
queen go back to the palace*'. 

PROW NtVA EASTWARDS 


I£uaa*C8ang, in bj$ description of the country to the east of Niya, 
saiys that it was all desert. About 400 li to the east it was the old 
TQ'hodo country with its ruined dees which had long been 
deserted. About dOO li further to the East, the pilgrim dslted 
Che'^aoc'o-na. old coonoy “with Nie*mo land*' with lofty dty 
walls but without an inhabitant. About 1000 h to the Nortb'East 
was the otd country of Na-fo*p'o. which was also known as 
Lou-Ian. 

The old Tu-ho-1o country as described by Hiuan-tsang was 
evidently an important territory in early times, which was sitoated 
in the deltaic region of the Tarim TTvei and on the Southern route 
to Tmhixang. Due to natural causes like the expansion of the 
d^m. erosion of arable lands and drying up of the rivers, tbe 
area became gradually deserted and dse ancient ddes fell in 
ruins. Exploradoos of Sir Aurel Stein read along with the 
uformatioa avaflable from andent Chinese history have led to 
the identifleati^ of the andent sites. 

Tbe modern site called Endere represents tbe andecC Tu>bo-b 
councy mentioned by tiie pilgrim. The name stands ficr andent 
Tifldmra. Toebari of tbe Greek writers. But tise appearance of 
die name in this area seems to be enigmatic. It may be supposed 
that they represented a branch of the Yue<hes who were seeded 
in the region of Tunhuang, but they bad been driven away from 
that area by the Huns in the 2nd centuiy s. C., and had folbwed 
(he Northern route in their retreat to the Oxos region. The 
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Ender« siu, as siiown by tba archaeological finds, was inhaUted 
tall the 3id or 4di century. It is ooc, however, improbable that 
one of Che branches of che Yue^cbe people (called Little Yue* 
cbe) bad remained for some cencuries in this area. Ic is also 
possible that the Indo-European Tukhara (Yua-che) people, in die 
course of their migration from che west to the Chinese frontier 
in the remote past, had first colonised this area. The Chiaeae 
accounts mention Yue-che families living in Tun-huang area as bee 
as cbe 3rd. century a. X>., and Cbe Chinese doevtoents. discovered 
from LobnoT region and belonging to die 4di century, sdll speaJc 
of Yue-che soldiers in Chinese pay and posted in che area. So 
the existence (tf Tukhara (Yue-che) in this region in the 4diceacury 
is well borne out by the arcbaeologicai finds. Ic is not, bowevar. 
clear what Hiuan-tsang exactly meant by the '^andent Tu-bxo 
( Tokhara ) country,” The archaeological finds from Eodere have 
btought to light Kharosthi tablets and aanuscripts of the type 
found in Niya. Ruins of a Buddhist stupa also show gbae 
Buddhism had been established in rhia area before its 
abandonment. 

The country further to cbe east, Che-mo-t'o-na and Tsiu-umo 
land mepcioaed by Hiuan-csang is definitely identified 
atcbaeolo^cal finds. Taia-mo is writeen as Tso-mo by 
Softg-yun and as Nie-mo by Hiuan^sang. Nie>mc^ however; 
is only a copyist's mistake for Tsiu-oo. Tao-mo or Tso* 
mo is only a shortened form of the name Cbe-mo-t'o-oa. The 
original name of the countzy was Calmadana, which is found 
in the Rharosthi documents from Niya. In fact the relacioa 
between Niya and Cahuadaoa was very intimate. A Chinese 
document from Niya mentions a toyal consort from Tsiu-mo or 
ModeTQ CheTcheQ /epresents the old site of 
Calmadana. It is about 4 daya' journey from Niya ovar a dreary 
part of tile desert. The country is mentioned in the formec 
Han Annals as lying on the high road from Shan-Shan or Lobaor 
region to the west. In Song-yun^s time ( beginTiing of the 6ch 
century ) the ch? was a dcy o£ 100 frmiliea. In this town there 
vara, ft is said, cepresentadoas ot a Buddha and Bodhisacm in 
pure Chinese vtiiich had been brou^ by Lubiang. who 
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C9TTiti an axpedidoo in tbe TaEim basin towards tbe end of tbe 
4tb century. Hiuan-csang. as we have seen, found tbe place 
deserted, but it wa$ soon after ce*occupied by the Chinese army 
under the Tanj. The name of the town was changed &om Tsiu* 
mo to Po'^hsien about this time C 67^676 ). Recent explorations 
have brought to light the ruins of a Buddhist stupa which 
show that the small town of Calmadana professed Buddhism in 
early times. 

The more important towns lay to the iiortb>east of Cherchen. 
Hiuan'tsang mentions this area as Na*fo*p*o which, according 
to him, was called in ancient times Lou-lan. This brings us to 
the region of Lobnor. Lobnor was situated on the oldest route 
connecting China with Central Asia. It stood on the shortest 
of comiounication between Tunbuang and the Western 
ccpuntries ( Niya, IChocan, etc ) along the foot of the Kuruknag 
and tbe Lop desert It is a fertile oasis tn the delta of the 
Tarim river. 

In the Kan AnnaU, tbe name of the coonoy is given as Shan* 
Shan, but it is said that the ancient name was Loulan. There 
were two chief cities in Shan*Shan. the one is called Yu*ni. 
“the old town,'* and the other Yi*Hsiun, “the new town**- Tbe 
Tibetan documents found in this area give the names of **Great 
Nob** and *Tittle Nob" to these towns respectively. Atchaeo* 
logical finds have led to the identificadon of the '*01d town** 
with Charklik and the **Dew town** with Milan. The Chinese 
name Na-fa*p*o given by Hiuan'tsang seems to be the same as 
^ob of the Tibetan documents and Lop of modern dmes. Shan* 
Shan is a pure Chinese name Co replace the old local name 
Loulan. Loulan was evidently a Chinese ttansc ti p ti on of the 
original name Kroraina or &orayina found in the K!haro5thi 
documents. Kroraina in the Prakrit spoken rn rhk area would 
give a dialectal form ke Lolaina, which was. transcribed Into 
Chinese. 

The Chinese Annals give a fairly detailed account of ancient 
Kroraina. Under tbe former Hans, the country was known as 
Loulan, but the name was changed by the Chinese into Shan*ShaQ 
dpm 77 B. C. The neighbouring territories such as Tsu*mo 
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(Cherchen). H$iao*7uan ( on the road to ICucha in the north ), 
Ching-chueh (Niya ) were all dependencies of the sute of 
Sban>Shan- In 119, Pan-yong planned to establish a military 
colony at Lou-lan. By esuhlishin| it, he wanted to dominate 
the West, conttol the roads to Karasahr and Kxicba 
in the north, and in the south to forti& Sban-Shan and 
ICbotan. The plan was to enable the kingdom of Shanahan 
to fight the Hlung*nus and safeguard the direct route from 
Tun-huang to the Western countries. Military colony was actually 
established in A. D. Pan-yong came to ^an-Shan to receive 
there the submission ofthe kings of the various Western countries. 
Although the Chinese had changed the name of the country into 
Shan-Shan, the easternmost part of the country continued to be 
known under the old name Loulan ( Kroraina ). 

Kroraina was a stronghold of Buddhism and Indian culture. * 
Fa-hien tells us that there were 4000 monks, all folbwers of 
ISnayana in the country in his time. The common people, although 
Buddhists, were not so strict in the observance of the rules of 
India as the monks. 

Kharosthi documents discovered from various sites of Kroraina 
are written in the Prabit which was also current in Niya. It was 
the oificial language of the country. These records contain pecsonal 
names of Indian derivation as weU as of local ori^ Names of 
Indian derivation are : Anamdasena, Bbstisena, Bhimaya, Budha> 
mirra. Dhamfiapala, Kumudvati, Pumfiadeva. Caraka, Rutra, 
Sujada, Vasudeva. Names of local origin such as : Cauleya, 
Cuvalayina, Kapgeya, Kalpisa, Kipsa etc. The documents contain 
also loan words from Iranian and a few Central Asian languages. 

The Buddhist shrines of Miran are of great importance. Where¬ 
as the sculpture is mainly of the Gandhara style, the mural paint¬ 
ings reveal also Western influence. We get represeotations of 
winged angels as in early Christian att. One of the mural paintings 
is attributed to one Tita ( titasa na gbali bastakrica ), who seems 
to have been Titus. The painting reveals definite Hellezustic 
influence. The silk banners discovered from Miran contain 
IQ^osthi inscriptions, which show that they were given to the 
Buddhist shrine* m token of pious wish the recovery of persons. 

9 
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Most of the names are Indian—Asagosa, Caraka, CarokaCCaruka), 
Samana? ( Sramanaka ). Thera are also some Iranian names : 
FriTuna, Fihna, and Mitraka. 

The Chinese documencs prove that Kroraiana was occupied dll 
the 4th century : the last dated Chinese document is of 312-313. 
The frescoes, banners and other antiquities bearing Kharosthi 
inscriptions also bebng to chat period. We get &om the Kharoschi 
documents the names of at least five kings of a dynasty which 
reigned in Kroraina in the 3rd century A. D. These are : Pepiya, 
Tajaka, Aihgoka, Mahiri and Va^mana. Azfagoka and Mahiri had 
long reigns. They use the royal titles of the Kushans such as : 
Maharaya. Raytiraye, Devapucra, Dharmia, Mahaihta etc. 



CHAPTER IV 


EASTERN TURKESTAN —THE NORTHERN STATES 
BKARUKA AND KUCl 

In andent times there were four states m cbe northern part of 
the Tarim basin which were culturaUy united. These states &om 
west to ease ate mentioned under the following names in the 
records of Hiuan>t8ang : Po'lu>k!a, KTiu-che, A-ki-oi and Kao- 
ch’ang. About Po-lu-kia, the pilgdin says chat the chaiaaer of 
its people, their customs, liceracuce were the same as those of 
KUU'che. The languages of the two countries were also almost 
the same. About K'iU'Che and A-ki^ni, be says that the wridng 
of both the countries was similar to that of India with some 
diEerences. About KaO‘Ch'ang he does not say much, as it was 
in his times largely under Chinese influence, but there a no doubt 
that in earlier times it belonged to the same cultural xone as chat 
of the three other states. 

Po>lu-kia. in earlier Chinese texts, is mentioned under the names 
Zi-me and K'u-me, which were, in all ptobabiIit7. based on the Tur¬ 
kish word Kum, which means "Sand," "desert". In the Han Annals, 
the place is desatbed as the source of such minerals as copper, iron 
and orpiment. The original name of P^lu-kia is found in sonse 
Sanskrit documents of Central Asia as Bharoka. It has been 
identified with modern Aksu. It was probably a wrong San^6< 
sation ; the original name seems to have been Baluka, which bad 
the same meaning as Turkish Kum "Sand." The northern route 
here h^urcated, one going towards Kashgar, and the other through 
the Bedal Pass towards Western Turkestan. 

The name of K'iu-che is also found under three other forms — 
Kiu-cse^uei-tse and Kiu-yi. This is modern Kuchsu The Saoskric 
form of the name is found as KueJ in some of the Sanskrit 
documents discovered foom Central Asia. The kings of Kud ace 
mentioned in the same documents as Kudccaharaia. 

The kingdom of A-ld-niis mentioned in earlier Chinese sources 
under the names : Yen-k'i. Wu-k'i and Wu-yi. All these names 
are connected with Sanskrit Agni or its derivatives. In fact, the 
Sanskrit form of the name is found in the Sanskrit documents 
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above referred to Agni. Its kings are niennoned as Agoi- 
maharaja. The counti; bas been identified with modern ^rasahr. 
Further east, Keo-ch'ang, in Han times, was called Kiu-she. It 
was divided by the T'ieQ-shan into two Zones, one was Kiu'She, 
anterior or inner and the other Kiu-she. posterior or outer. The 
name of the country was changed into Kao-ch'ang from the 
beginning of the 4th century. The anterior part of Kiu-sbe is 
identified with modern Turfan, whereas the other part with 
Gucben. Turfan was certainly the more important of the two. 
Uigur texts speak of Kucha and its adjoining countries as four 
Kiisan. One of the texts is said to have been translated from 
the idivut ( itivuttckay of Vaibbasika Acarya, Kiuznrtm iK^ly^tna- 
sena ) which was in KQsan original. The other texts speak of 
the following Buddhist teachers of fame of the country of four 
K9san ; BudarahisHi (BuddharakgUa ), Jnmn ( Sarvarakgita) 
and Aiokrakisiti ( Asckaraifita ). This Turkish name of Kucha 
is also found in a Sanskrit-Chinese Dictionary of the Tang period 
under the zsame Kudinam or Kudina, being the genitive plural 
form of the name. The ancient name of Turfoo, Kiu-she, also 
seems to have been of the same origin. The archaic pronunciation 
of the name would give a form like Kiwo-ei ( Ku^i, Kud ) foom 
which a genldve plural form of the name would be KQsana, 

These evidences would show that the people of the four states 
of Aksu, Kucha. Karasahr and Turfan were of the same stock 
in andent times, spoke the same language with probably some 
dialectal differences and shared the same cultural life. Their 
language may be termed as Kucbean or, according to the Turkish 
nomenclature, Kfisana. The specimens of this language have 
been discovered from various sites in Kucha and Karasahr. That 
this language was spoken in Karasahr is also proved by the fact 
that a number of mural inscriptions in old sites of Karasahr is in 
thifL language. 

This Kucbean or Kflsana language, we have seen, is akin to 
the Tokhafian or the language of andent Tokharesran. The 
specimens of andent Tokharian have also been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Karasahr and also in Turfan where, 
according to all appearance, they had been carried either by the 
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Turks or the Buddhist priests of Tokharesran in the 9th century 
after the Arab conquest of Tokbarestan. The Turks had set up 
a new empire with Turfon as the centre in the 9th century after 
their downfell in Tokharestan, and here they tried to preacrre 
their ancient Buddhist heritage. Hence the Tokharlan texts are 
found along with Uigur cransUtlons. It is almost certain that the 
beat language of this region in earlier times was Kuebean. 

The two languages we have said are dialects of a hitherto 
unknown branch of the Indo-European. Kuchean, however, 
preserves its more archaic form as rt was not so much conCacoinated 
by ocher languages. But Tokharian in Tokharestan underwent 
greater phonetic decay under the inBuence of Iranian languages. 
Thus, in Kuchean. we have for Buddha: PUdnakie, but in 
Tokharian Ptemke. Ituchean^ kitnpe. Tokharian — kip. Kuchean 
—.Khyaus. Tokharian—etc- The common origin of the 
two languages is further pointed out by their similar names: 
the language of Kucha, the Kuchean ( Tokharian B of the German 
scholars ) was, we have seen, Kilsan, and that of Tokharestan, 
Toiri ( Tokharian A ) was the language of the Kushans; Ku^ana. 

CONPUCTS WITH CHINA 

Of the history of the four northern states, we know a good deal 
from the Chinese sources. These sources speak in greater detail 
about Kucha which was the most powerBil of the four states and 
played the same great r61e in the North as Khotan in the South 
in the dissemination of Indian culture to the Tarim basin and 
to China. The three other states play a secondary rdle in this 
history. 

We will now try to reconstruct the history of Kucha with the 
available materials from the Chinese sources. The Annals of the 
former Han dynasty contain the following infonnadon on Kucha : 
"The king of Kucha has his capital in the dty called Yen. The 
kingdom has a population of nearly 81,317. The number of good 
soldiers is 21,076. There are various officials of high sutus 
beginning with a Commander'in-Chief down to mcerpreters. In 
tbe South, the couaoy borders on Tsing-triue, in the South-East 
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TsxjuDo, !q the Scuth-West Yu-ioi. in'che north Wu-sud, and in 
the West K!u>03O. The ^opU ate dever in jmeltin^ of different 
metals." 

"Fotmerl? General Li Kuan|*Ii went on a punitive expedition 
alainsc Ta>;uan (102 fi. C.). On his way back be passed by Yu* 
mi (Keriya) ; Yu-mi waa to send their heii4pparent Lai'Can as a 
hostage to ^ucha. (J ICuang*li blamed S!ucha by saying : 'All the 
foreign countries are subjects of the Han, Why should Kucha 
receive a hostage &om Yu*mi ?' Thereafter, taking Lai>tan with 
him, he returned to the capital. Emperor Cbao-ti (86*74 B. C) 
appointed the beir*apparent Lai*tan as Deputy Governor*General. 
and he ordered him to colonise Lun*Ta’i ( Bugur, a place between 
Kucha and Karesahr ). A nobleman of Kucba, Ku-yin, thus 
addressed the king of Kucha ~ 'Lai-tan formerly was a subject of 
our kingdom. Now he has received ofidal appointment from the 
Hans and has come to put us to trouble by colonising. This will 
bring evil upon us.' Thereupon Lal-Can was killed by the king 
and a letter of apology was sent Co the Chinese Emperor. The 
Chinese could not punish Kucha. During the reign of Siuan-ti, 
(73-^ B. C.) the Chinese army was sent to the country of the 
Wu*suD. The Chinese General, on bis return journey, raised an 
army of 50,000 and prepared to attack Kucha on the ground that 
the king of Kucha had killed LaUtan, who was the Deputy 
Governor. The king of Kucha apologised by saying that that had 
occurred during the time of bis predecessor on the erroneous 
advke of Ku*yin, but that he was innocent. Ku-yin was there* 
upon taken to the Chinese General and put to death. 

Friendly relation between Kucha and China soon became 
strengthened- A Wu*8un princess, who was connected with 
the Chineae imperial family on the mother's side, was married to 
Kiang*pfn. the king of Kucha. In 65 B. c., Kiang-pin went to 
the Chinese court to pay bis homage. Relation between the 
Chinese court and Kucha henceforth became more frequent. 
After the death of Kiang'pin, his son Ch’eng*to called himself a 
grandson of the Han. During the reign of Ch’eng-ri (32-1 B. c.) 
the Chinese emperor conrinued to consider the kings of Kucha as 
near relatives. 
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Kucba. in thij period, benefited by the opening of e trftde route 
through the count:?. The oorthem route from Yu-men to Kashgar 
passed by Kucha. In 2 a. e., another route, which passed by 
Turfan and followed the foothills of the Tien-shan, was made 
to converge on Kucha before proceeding to the west This 
immensely contributed to the prosperity of Kucha. 

After the faQ of the Former Hans in 24 a. d., the small states of 
the Tarim basin submitted to the Hiung-nu (Huns). It was then 
that Kien, the king of So-k'iu ( Cokkuka. Katghalik ), who was a 
great ally of China, invaded Kucha. This invasion took place 
in 41 A. D. He attacked Kucha on several occasions. Other 
states also were frightened. In 46 A. D., Hien directed another 
attack against Kucha, killed the king and annexed the kingdom. 
He placed his son TsckIo on the throne of Kucha. The western 
portion was separated and another state founded with Wu>lei 
( Bugut) as capital Hien appointed Sse-kien ( who was also 
called king of Kuei-sai ) as its kmg. After a few years a revolu¬ 
tion broke out and both Tso-lo and Sse>kien were killed. The 
Hiung-nu appointed Shen-tu (Induk ). a nobleman ( probably 
of Indian origin, as the name indicates ) of Kucha as king of 
the country. Since then Kucha became a dependency of the 
Hiung-nu. 

In 73 A. D., Kfeo was made Hng of Kucha by the kGung-ioi. 
With the help of the barbarian races he assured the safety of the 
Northern route, attacked Su-le ( Kashgar ). conquered it, killed 
its king and appointed Tou-t'i. a man of Kucha as king of Su4e. 
The very next year C 74 A. D. ) a Chinese army under Pan-Ch’ao 
appeared on the scene, and Tou-t'i was sue prised and taken pri¬ 
soner. Pan-Ch’ao assembled all the generals and ofoceis of Kashgar, 
cold them about the uniust attitude of Kucha, and set up Chong, 
the son of the elder ^ther of the last king aa king of Kashgar. 
Since then the enmity between Kashgar and Kucha became 
accentuated. 

Smpetoi Ming of the Han dynasty died in 75 A.D. Taking advantage 
of this, the king of Yen-ki ( Karasahr ) attacked and killed the 
Chinese Govemot-GeoeraL About the same time, Kucha and Aksu 
also attacked ^lahgar. Paa-Ch'ao was egeiu advised to teojcn to 
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queU the rebellion of the Tarim states, Pan-Ch'ao first came to 
Khoean where he was welcomed by the people as chair defender. 
He next inarched on to Kashgar, as after his departure the two 
cities of Kashgar had submitted to Kucha. In 78 a, D., Pao-Cb ao 
at the head of a combined army of Kashgar, Sogdiana, Khotan 
and other states first attacked Aksu and She-ch’ang CUch-Turfan) 
and defeated them. As all the states excepting Kucha and 
Karasahr had submitted to him he sent a request to the emperor 
to send bim remforcement to enable him to attack those two 
enuntries. If those countries could be defeated> he pointed out 
then the route to the Pamirs would be freed- He further 
suggested to appoint Po Pa. the son of the king of Kucha who 
was a hostage at the Chinese court, as the king of Kucha and send 
him to his help at the head of a nadvc army. He bad good 
support from ^e people of Aksu and Wen-su ( Uch-Tutfan ) 
as Kucha had nominated two foreigners as kings of those two 
countries. 

Pan-Ch'ao’s plan was approved. Preparations were also made by 
Kucha to meet the Chinese army, but the Kuchean army was defeated 
in a decisive battle near Kashgar, in 88 A. D. Kucha made another 
effort to getche help of the Great Yue-ches of Tokbarestan in order 
CO strengthen her forces. In 90 a. d., the Yue-ches, in fact, sent a large 
army by the Pamit route. This army went short of provision m 
course of the difficult aossing when Pan-Ch’ao fell upon them and 
completely routed them. Next year Kucha, Aksu and Ueb- 
Turfen. all robrnkted to Pan-Cffao. The king of Kucha, Yu-li-t’o 
waA deposed and Po Pa was set up as king. A Chinese Governor- 
General was placed at Kucha to look after the local affairs. 
Unrest started in various states again in 106, and the people of 
Kucha also revolted against the Governor-General and his 
protegee king, Po Pa- Kucha was besieged by the army of Kucha, 
Aksu and Uch-Turfan. Ultimately the rebels were defeated, 
Kucha was pacified. 

In 124. when another Chinese expedition was sent to the Tarim 
basin, the king of Kucha, Po Ying, with kings of Aksu and 
Uch-Tutfan, gave his friendly help to the Chinese, and this led 
to the ultimate defeat of the Hiung-nus, who were still occupying 
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the territories to the north of the T’ien-shan, Heocefortb, for 
nearly a centciry Kucha is not heard of in Chinese history. 
Kucha was evidently encercaioing friendly relations with China. 
In 224. we hear of Kucha a|ain sending an ambassador with 
presents to the Chinese court. In this period, Aksu and Uch> 
Tuifan were dependencies of Kucha. 

Under the Tain (265'31d), Kucha continued to entertain friendly 
teladons with China. In 265, the king of Kucha sene bis sou to 
the Chinese court to enter the imperial .service. During the first 
quarter of the 4th century Kucha also sent embassies to China. 
It was about this dme that enmity broke out between Kucha 
and Karasabr. and Long Huei, the king of Karasahr, attacked 
Kucha, killed, king Po Shan and subiugated bis territories. For 
some years Long Huei was the master of the Tarim basin. 
He, however, was subsequendy murdered by a Kuchean named 
Lo-yan. 

In the period 350>394, China sent a military expedition under 
General Lu>Kuaag. The expedition was directed agunst Kucha 
for her allegiance to the old rulers. Kucha was invaded in 362. 
King Po Shun refused to submit, and the gates of the were 
dosed. All the inhabitants of the dty were under aetca. The 
barbarians, C probably the Htuog-nu ) and also the army ’of Uch> 
Turfan came to his lieh>> But Lu-Kuang won a dedaive battle 
against all of them, and King Po Shun fied with his treasures. Lu- 
Kuang then entered the city, all the chiefs made their submission to 
him and Po Chen, the son of the younger brother of Po Shun, 
was installed as king. Lu-Kuang returned to Leang-chou with a 
large number of prisoners amongst whom was found the famous 
Buddhist scholar Kumarajiva. who was destined to play a very 
significant role in the history of Chinese Buddbiam. 

During the Wei period C366-534), the relations between China 
and Kucha again became strained. Kueba. at the beginning in 
437 and 439, sent embassies to China with presents, but soon 
the Chinese emperor found it necessary to send an expedirion 
against that country. The expedition was sent in 446. Kucha 
also sent an army under Wu-kie-mu-ti to o3er hacrie. The 
Kuchean army was, however, defeated. Kucha renewed the 
10 
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practice of sending embessies with presents to the Chinese court. 
Thus fCuchean embassies were sent in 449. 475. 477. 479, 510, 518 
and 522. Abut the same time Kucha also sent embassies to the 
rulers of South China in 511, and 521. The rejlning king of 
Kucba in 521 was called NHue-mo<hu-na-$beng. 

After the fall of the Wei. the Chou dynast; ruled in North 
China fcom 577 to 581. Embassy was sent from Kucha also in 
this period. With the rise of the T'ang dynasty Kucha continued 
to entertain the same friendly relation as before. King Su-:^ 
Pu'kiu sent an ambassador to Emperor Kao>tsu in the period 
61S-627. The next king of Kucha was the son of the former 
king and was named Su>fa Tie. He had a surname : Sbe-kien 
mo-ho-se-Ii>fa. Su>£a Tie sent an embassy in 630. It was about 
this time that Hiuan-tsang passed through Kucha. Hiuan-tsang 
says that the kings of Kucha were of the Kiu-che ( KuchearO 
race and mentions two kings of the countx7. About one of 
them he says “In recent times there was a king called Gold-Flower 
who exhibited rare penetration into the Buddhist docttlnes'*. The 
ocher was King A-chu-oi-, who possessed supernatural power. 
After the death of Su-fo Tie. who sent an embassy to China in 
630, his younger brother Ho-li Pu'Sbe-pi ascended the throne. 
He sent embassies twice in the year 647. But soon an expedition 
was sent against Kucha, because Kucha had helped in the revolt of 
Karasahr agaiosc tbe Chinese authority. The Turkish chief who 
had accepted the vassalage of the Chinese emperor was entrusted 
with expedicioa The K uebean army led by Kie'lie-tien was 
totally defeated and the city was besieged. During this campaign, 
all the dries of Kucha were destroyed and a large number of 
mhabitants were put to the sword. The Turkish chief put She- 
hu, the younger brother of the king on the throne. King Ho-Ii 
Pu-sbe-pi his general Kie-lie«tieD and the minister Na-li were 
sent to China as captives. A few years later the Emperor. Kao- 
tsong, released them, restored the kingdom to Ho-U-pu-she-pi, who 
was allowed to go back with his two attendants. The king came 
to China once again to pay homage to the emperor, hut he could 
not go back to Kucha on account of a court intrigue by Na-li and 
Kie-lie^den. On the death of Ho-li-pu-she-pi. his son 5u*kl was 
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appointed king hj an imperial mandate. Su-ki sent an einbasa? 
in 674. 

It) 692, the king of Kucba, Yen>den*tie oame personally to pay 
homage to the emperot. It was at ChU dme that the Tibetans 
droreaxt^ay the Chinese from the southern part of the Tahm 
basin, and eztended their conquests as as iCardsahr. The 
Chinese headquarters were remo7ed to Kucha from Turfan. We 
hear of embassies still going from Kucha in 709. and in 719 when 
the king, Po MO'pi, died, and was succeeded by his son To-tsa in 
730 when the brother of the king came to the court In 747 and 748. 
When Wu-k*ong passed through Kucha in 787 or 788, the king of 
Kucha was Po Hoan. * 

Kucha is again mentioned in the Chinese records for a brief 
period towards the beginning of the 11th century. Embassies were 
sent from Kucha in 1001, 1010,1013,1017, 1024,1031,1029, 1037, 
1071, 1096. But the rulers in this period were of the Uigur stock, 
the title of their kings was **l.ioa>King.'' The old rulers had 
passed away long ago. 

AGNIDESA OR KAKASAUR 

We ha7e seen that the kingdom of Karssahr politically was 
intioiately connected with Kucha, and ^ery often the two states 
were allies in resisting the Chinese aggression and maintaining 
their independence. The Chinese accounts therefi^re contain 
some references to the political condidon of Karasahr from the 
Han dmes to tbe end of the T'ang. During the first expansion of 
the Chinese supremacy under Emperor Wu-ci (140-87 a. C) Kara* 
sahr first sent an ambassador to China and recognized the Chioese 
suzerainty. But Karasahr threw off the Chinese yoke towards the 
end of the 1st century before Christ. But soon after, as bod) Kucha 
and So-’k'iu ( Cokkuka-Zargbalik ) submitted to China, Karasahr 
had also to follow suit In the Ist cent. A D. trouble again broke 
out, and in 75 A D. the king of Kamsahr, Sbuen. and his son 
Cboag rerolted against Chinese authority, killed the (^unese 
Goeemor and his retinue. But the expedidon of Pan-Cb'ao again 
reduced these statee co the Chinese yaasalage. Kuang. tbe kmg 
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of Kafasahr, was kiJled, tbe cit7 was sackad and the people were 
treated with great mielt?. An oficet of K!aiasahr» Yuang Mong, 
who was a hostage in Chinese court was placed on the throne of 
Earasahr in 94 A. D. He, on his return, revolted against the 
Chinese authority between 121 and 125, but was defeated b; the 
Chinese ezpeditionat; force in 127 and sent his own son to the 
Chinese court with presents. Since then Karasahr entertained 
friendly relations with China for some tune. 

An embassy was sent to the Chinese court in 220. In 2S5, King 
Long An sent his son to the court to be enrolled in tbe Imperial 
guard. Another son of Long An, Huei, waged war against the 
various states of the Tanm basin and was master of Kucha for 
some years, His son Hi was defeated by the Chinese in 345. 
About 386, the king of Kaiasahr. Ni*Uu. paid homage to KuKuang, 
who had declared himself emperor at Leang*chou. Embassies 
came to China from Karasahr in 437, 439 and 448, but China, 
dkaatiafied with tbe vasciHating policy of Karasahr. sent an 
expeditionary force, and its king , Kiu*she>pei*Da, fled to Kucba- 
For nearly a century nothing is heard about Karasahr in tbe 
Chinese Annals. We hear of embassies coming from Karasahr only 
in 564 and 606. The king who was ruling in 606 was Long Tu>k*L 
Hiuen-tsang. who visited Karasahr in 629, speaks in details about 
the culture and the religion, but practically nothing about its 
political condition. 

The Annals of tbe T'aog dynasty on several occasions mention 
Karasahr. In 632, King Long Tu*k’i<he sent an embassy to tbe 
court. On the request of the king, tbe shorter route to China 
^ougb the desert was opened by tbe Chinese authorities. The 
intention was to isolate Turfrui, through which the route passed 
formerly. Turfro was slowly passing under the infruence of 
tbe Uigurs and interfering in the normal relations between 
China and the Tarim states. The king of Turfan was defeated 
by the Chines e army in 640, and compelled to release those inhabi* 
tants of Karasahr who were held as prisoners. 

But soon after, Karasahr also passed under Uigur influence and 
contracted a treaty of alliance with them. Karasahr cut off rela* 
tiona with China. But tbe younger brothers of the king Hie-pi, 
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Sbe*hu and U-p'O'cLud intrigued vith tbe Cbiaeae and joined 
the Ctunese espeditionaiT force against Karasahr. ^asabr was 
defeated, and king Tu-k’i-che was brought as prisoner to China. 
Li-p'odiun was appointed bng of ^asehr. But die Uigurs 
invaded Karasabf again and deposed Li-p'o-cbun. The throne 
was restored to tbe latter soon after by the people of ^arasahr. 
A relative of the king, Sie-p*o A>na-che entered into conspiracy 
with the king of Kucha, mtuped the throne and handed over 
Li-p'o-chuR as prisoner to the king of Kucha, who put him to 
death. Another Chinese expedition was sent against Karasaht. 
A btother of Tu'k'i-cbe, P*o>k'ie*li was sec up as king in 648. 
On the latter’s death, Tu-kVche. who was a hostage in China, was 
sent back to Karasahr Co ascend the throne. On bis desch. Long 
Lai-tu became die king and ruled till 719. His successor was 
Yen-t'u-fu-yeru Karasahr is heard of as sending embassies to 
Chins till the period 742'755. after which it was conquered by 
the Tibetans and all connections between Karasahr and China 
ceased. 

KAO-CH’ANG OR TURPAN 

We have seen that Turfan and its counterpart. Guchen to die 
north of the ‘Fien-eban, formed, till tbe beginning of the 4tb 
century, one political unit Throughout the Han period, both 
the territories under tbe name Kiu^sbe were considered to be 
the gateway to the West In the time of Emperor Wu-ti ( 160- 
106 6. C.), tbe southern part of the territory, which is Turfan. sub- 
micced to China and accepted a Chinese administration. But tbe 
northern part, Guchen, continued to remain defiant under the 
domination of the Hiung-nus, the eternal enemies of the Chinese. 
The Hiung-nus were completely defeated by die Chinese in 89 
A. !>., and since then Guchen also came to owe its allegiance to 
China. War between the two parts of the territory was frequent 
and it was with Chinese help that Turfto could maintain 
its existence. Thus in 96 A. n. when Wei-pei-Cat king of Turftn, 
was attacked by the army of Guchen. be had to ask for Chinese 
help. The Hiung-nus continued to meate oouble in Guchen 
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from time to time dll the eod of tbe Han period. In 280 A. D. 
tbe king of Turfan sene bis son to tbe Cbinese court. 

From tbe beginning of tbe 4th century, tbe name of tbe souebein 
part of tbe territory was changed into ^tyeb'ang by tbe Chinese, 
end that is actual Tur^. In 386. king of Tur^n, Mi-d, went 
bin^elf to tbe Chinese capital with his R^jjaguiu, KumirabuddbL 
to request tbe Emperor to send a Govetnor-Generai. In 
consequence of tbe ezpedidon of Lu-Kuang against Kueba, an 
independent office of Chinese Governor was established in Kan-su. 
Turfan in this period was brought directly under tbe Chinese 
rule. It condnued to remain so till 460 when the legitimate 
ruling line of Turfan got back the kingdom. We get the names 
of some of tbe local rulers of this pedod : K'an Po-chou 
( killed in 477 )• Yi-ch'eng, Sbou*kuei (killed in 481), Cbang 
MoQg-ming. and Ma-Jou. etc. In 5D7. a Chinese dynasty under 
tbe name K4u was established ui Turfao. and tbe Chinese hence- 
forth became masters of tbe counOy. Tbe following kings of the 
KTlu dyxiasty are known &om diffierent sources : 


K'iu-Kiu '' 

497^20 

11 

Kuang 

521430 

ei 

Kfen 

531447 


Hiueo li 

543-554 


Meon 

555-560 


Hanku 

561-601 


Po Ya 

602-623 


Went’ai 

624-640 

n 

Che Mou 

640 


In 640, Tur^ was brought under direct Chinese control After 
a long war between the Tibetans, Chinese and Uigurs, the 
Uigurs became masters of Turftn in 870, and established tbeir 
capital in Turfan at Qara Khodjo. Under the Uigurs, Turfan 
played a very important part in the history of Central Asia. 

From tbe accounts discussed above, it is clear that K^ucha played 
tbe most Important role in the history of the noitbem part of 
Tarim basin for nearly one thousand years. Both Katasahr and 
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Tuifan were the first lines of defence ageinet Chinese agression 
which Kucha resisted whenever possible. In rbh Cask of preser* 
ving their culture and independence Kucbeans had dose allies 
in their consanguineous peoples of Aksu and hhdi-Tur^n in the 
west and of Karasabr in the east. Turfan, before it went under 
complete Chinese controL also was a feeble all? of Kucha. 

From the djnastic names of the rulers of these territories we 
can easily find out that the? belonged to a distinct race. The 
Chinese accounts clearly sa? that the ruling dynasty of Kucha 
was called “Po” which in Chinese meaw “White.'’ If it was 
a Chinese translation of a local designation, it was probably used 
to distinguish the race as a white one. The names of Kuchean 
kings in the Tang period had been Sanskridsed. From die old 
Kucbean documents we get the name of King Swamate (Suvarpa* 
datca 7 ). which seems to have been oanscribed into Chinese 
as Su-fa>tie. who ruled in the first quarter of the 7th century. 
His^ther had the name of Su-fe-pu-kiue ( Swama or Suvar^a—). 
His brother had the name of HQ>li>pu-she*pi (HatipuQpa). 
Hiuan-tsang mentions a former ruler of Kucha under the name 
“Gold-FIower", whkh was certainly Suvar^-pugpa. So far as 
the ruling dynasty of fOkrasahr a concerned, we have seen that it 
had the name of ‘Xong”, which is a Chinese word meaning Dr^on 
C Sanakcic 'Naga The names of private persona also had been 
Sanskritised in this area in the T'eng period. We get such names 
from the ancient documents as : Wiryamitre (Vlryamitta), 
Wiryasene ( Vliyaser^ ), Jfianasene. Mokfacandre, etc. 

BUDDHIST CULTURE 

It is Buddhism which brought Sanskrit lofiuence to the countries 
of the north. We do not know exactly when Buddhism was 
introduced in Kucha, but it could not have been much later than 
the end of the lat centuir a. d. We get a full picture of Buddhism 
in Kucha &om about the 3rd century, end that presupposes rhat 
Buddhism must have been introduced at least a century earlier 
to take root in the soil of Kucha. The annals of the Tern dynasty 
( 2fi5«3I6 ) say diat m this period there were nearly one thousand 
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Bud<ihf$t stupa$ and temples in Kuclia. It was also in this period 
that Buddhist XDon^ of Kucba started £oing to China. Po Yen, 
who was probablr a member of the I^ucbean royal ^xoily. became 
a Buddhist monk and came to the Chinese capital in 256'260. He 
translated sit Buddhist texts into Chinese in 358 in the femous 
Buddhist temple of Po-ma-sse at Lo>7an|. Po ^timitra. who 
was also of Kuchean origin, went to China during the period 
307>3X2, and then on account of political troubles moved to South 
China, where he translated three Buddhist texts between 335 and 
342. We hear of another Kuchean prince of the name of Po-yen, 
who went to Leang>chou in 273. He was also a Buddhist scholar 
of repute, and knew a number of foreign languages. He has not, 
however, left any translation behind. 

The fourth century was a period of great Buddhist activities in 
Cucha. la one of the Chinese texts relating to this period it is 
said that Kucha was almost entirely a Buddhist dty. The palace 
of the Hog looked like a Buddhist monastery with itandiog images 
of Buddha carved In stone. Number of monasteries in the 
capital was very large, and there were also some special moaas> 
teries founded by the kings. There was a monastery called Ta-mu 
which had 170 monks. The monastery on the Ptyshan hill in the 
north which was called Che>hu>U had 50 or 60 monks. The new 
monastery of the king of Wen-su C Uch-Tur^n ) had 70 raonks. 
All these four monasteries were under the direction of Fu>t'u- 
she-ffli (Buddhasvafflin). ’The monks had to change their 
residence eveiy three months. Unless they had passed at least 
five years after their ordination, they were not permitted to stay 
ia the new monasterT of the king even for one night. This new 
monastery of the king had 90 monks. The text also refers to a 
young mortk of this monastery called Kiu>kiu ( sic. mo )<lo (i. e. 
Kumkra ) who was a great scholar and bad studied the Mahayana. 
Buddhasvamin was his teacher, but while Buddhasvamin was a 
follower of the Agamas ( Hinayana ). bis disciple had become a 
follower of Mahayana. 

The text further refers to other establishments of Kucha. There 
was the monastery of A-li ( Araayaka ? ) with 180 nuns. There 
were also the monasteries of Liun*;o-kan with 50 and A>U*po 
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wMi 30 QUD$. These nur^neries were elso uoder tbe^feirection of 
Buddhasvaoiin as, according to the rule of the CDUOtry, the nuns 
were not allowed to manage their own affairs. The naca who 
inhabited these three monasteries were the daughters and the 
wives of the kings and nobles of 'the countries to the east of the 
Pamirs' ( i. e. of the Tarim basin ). “Out of piety they come to 
these monasteries to live a religious life. They observe very 
strict rules of discipline. They do not stay in the same residence 
for more than three months. They cannot go out unless led bj 
three senior nuns. They have 500 rules for dieir observance". 

The younger scholar of geniu8> Kuroara, mentioned in the test, was 
no other than ^umarajfva. The biography of Eumarajrva preserved 
in Chinese sources also throws a good deal of light on the condition 
of Buddhism in Kucha. His father, Kumarayana, was an Indian, and 
his family was a family of micusters of this state. Kumarayana. 
however, abdicated his rights in &vour of his relatives, embraced 
• Buddhism and left for foreign countries. After cros^g the di:£cult 
routes of the Pacnits be came to Kucha. He was warmly received 
by the king and was soon appointed Rajaguru. It was then that 
Jiva, a princess of the royal family, fell in love with Kumarayana 
They were ultimately married, and one o£ the issues of this onion 
was Kumarahva. Soon after the bkth of Kumaiajiva, }rva embraced 
Buddhism and became a nun. The monastery to which she retired 
was called Tajo*li, about 40 U to the north of Kucha. It was in 
this monastery that jTva leamt the language of India. 

When Bva joined the Buddhist church with her son, Kumarajiva 
was only 7 years old. He started to learn by memory the sacred 
texts and could soon tedte a number of Sutras and 1000 Gathss. 
Then be started learning Abhidharma. When be was nine years 
of age. his mother left with him for Kashmir with a view to give 
him better education. In Kashmir, Kumarajivs had the good lock 
to get a famous teacher. Bandhudatta. who was the cousin of the 
king of Kashmir. He taught the young disdple the Madhysma 
and Dirgha Agamas. After three years of study. Kumsiajiva'a 
mother wanted to return with him to Kucha. Their route passed 
through the kingdom of the Yue-ches (ToWasrescan). They then 
leached S6a-U ( Katiigftr ). 

H 
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KuoiaraiiTa staged in Kasblar for one year and studied the 'whole 
Abbidbarisapilaka with the Kashmirian scholar. Buddbayaias. who 
was then at Kashgar. He studied there also the four Vedas, 
five sciences, the Brabmanical Sastias and astronomy. It was at 
this time that two distinguished persons came there to study 
under him and to get their ordination. They were the two sons 
of King Tsan-kiun, the son of tbe king of So>kiu ( Cokkuka ). 
The two princes were called Suryasoma and Surya-bbadia. 
Suryasoma. who was the younger of the two. was a followet of 
Mahayana. Kumarajiva also studied the ^ataiSstra and Che 
Madhyamaka-idstra etc. before leaving Kashgar. 

On leaving Kasi^ar, they reached Wen-au ( Uch-Turfen ), which 
was tbe northern limit of Kucha. Here Kumarajiva defeated a 
Taoist teacher in controversy. The king of Kucha. Po Shun, 
came petaonaily to tJch-Turfan to receive him, and take him 
back to Kucha. Tbe daughter of the king. A-lde>ye-mo-ti, 
(Ak^yamati 7) at that time became a nun and Kumarajiva 
explained to her tbe MtdUtsannip^ta and the MahOvaipidya-s^tras, 
On attainlog the age of 20. Kumarajiva received full ordination 
in the king's palace. At this time there were 10.000 monks in 
Kucha. Kumarajiva lived in tbe New Monastery built by King 
Po Shun. By the side of this monastery in the old palace he 
discovered a manuscript of tbe Pa^avimiaHSHhasrikit PrajM^ 
pitramaa. He explained the Mahayana Sutras in the great 
monastery of Tsio-li. A Kashmirian scholar, Vimalaksa, came to 
Elucha at time and was received by Kumarajiva. The latter 
studied tbe Sarvastrvada Vioayapilaka with VimaUksa. Kumara- 
jiva's mother now went back to India to pass the rest of her life 
wtch tbe permission of King Po Shun. 

Kucha was invaded and destroyed by tbe Chinese expeditionary 
force under Lu*Kuang in 382. and a large r^umber of prisoners were 
taken to Leang-chou by the victor. Kumarajiva was among 
these prisoners. At first be was much ill-treated by Lu Kuang. 
But soon when his merits were recognised, Lu Kuang treated 
him with respect and kept him at Leang-choQ till 401. Ac the 
repeated request of the Emperor, he was then sent to Ch'ang- 
ngan,;wheie he worked till his death in 413. He translated there 
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98 texts, and wkh him started a glorious epoch in the history of 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Viroalaksa, who was staying in ^cba all this dene, joined 
Kumarajiva in China in 404. A few years later, another Indian 
scholar named Pharma mica came to Kucha, stayed there for a 
few years, and then went Co Tun^huang. He reached the Chinese 
capital in 424. Among the peisonal friends of Kumarajiva, the 
Kashmirian scholar, Buddhayasa, under whom Kumarajiva had 
studied in Kashgar, joined him there. He was also joined in 
China by another Kasbmirtan scholar. Buddhabhadra. Kumarajiva 
was the centre of attraction, first in Kucha and then in the capital 
of China, for a number of years. 

Kumarajiva was respoodble for inCoducing Mabayana in the 
counules of the Tarim basin, and also in China in an authoritative 
manner. He was one of the greatest exponents of this form of 
Buddhism and also of the Madhyamika philosophy. He intro¬ 
duced all these texts in China through his beautiful translations. 
His services were evidently recognised by many Mahayana teachers 
of t h i s period, who were responsible for interpoiacing the name 
of Kucha in some of the canonical Mahayana texts. Thus, in 
the Chinese translation of the Candragar^hasOtra, which ts part 
of the Mahasannipata. in connection with the varioos manzfesca- 

tions of Buddha, we are told chat Kucha had 99 maoifneadema 
whereas Aksu had 24. According to diistexc. Kucha had her 
divine protectors. Amongst the constellations, ^avap4 was the 
pcotector of Kucha. So Kucha received a special place of honour 
in the Buddhist terts coo, and that was an honour shown to the 
memory of Kumarajiva. 

Towards the end of the 6th century, another Indian scholar. 
Oharmagupca. came to Kucha and stayed there in the king's 
monastery for two years. The king, who was a great believer 
in Mahayana, was much attached to him. Dhartaagupta taught 
various isttas In Kucha, including the TerhtsSstra. before leaving 
for China. Hiuan-csang passed through Kucha in 630. He teOe 
US in Us times there were about 100 monasteries in Kucha 
with more than 5000 disciples. They were all Mowett of the 
Servasttvada school of Hiaeyana. They were strict followed 
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of the BuddHst custocos of ItidiSi and read tbe original tezta in 
Sanskrit. Among the apectallr femous monasteries, Hfuan-tsang 
mentions a few: About 40 U to the north of the dtr there 
were two monasteries on the slope of the mountain which were 
called Chao-bU'li C the same as Tsio-Ii of othex accounts ). The 
monaster; contained a remarkably beautiful image of Buddha. 
The monks living there were pure, truthful and diligent in the 
discharge of ther duties. 

Hiuan-tsang aaw two standing images of Buddha outside the 
western gate of the city which were about 90 feet high. The 
quinquennial assemblies used to be held in the quadrangle in front 
of these images* Hiuan>tsang mentions another famous monastery 
called A'She-U-ni which stood nearby. This xoonastery was a 
great meeting'place of Buddhists from all countries. Hiuan* 
Csang says: ‘"The hall of this temple is open and spacious. 
The image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples are 
grave and decorous and very diligent in their duties. Rude and 
tough come »gether ; the aged priests are learned and of great 
talent, and so from distant spots, tbe most eminent men who 
desite to acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and tbe great men of the realm offer 
to these priests the four sorts of provision, and their celebrities 
spread farther and frrtber," 

The daef priest of the monastery of A>sbe4Utu was Mo>ch*a* 
koi'to ( Mokgagupca ). who was the host of Hiuan-tsang. Hiuan> 
tsang cells us that Mokgagupta had won tbe respect of all tbe 
different schools of religion by his rare ability and intelligence. 
He had travelled in India for twenty years, studied there, and 
spedatised in the dtAdavidySiOstra, From the information supplied 
CO the pilgrim by him it appears that the Buddhist libraries of 
Kucha were very well equipped, and contained amongst othecs 
such books as: Samytikta-hrdaya, Ahkidharmakola and 
Hiuan'tsang also telb us thac Kucha had her annual car festi¬ 
vals when images of Buddha used to be carried in possession. 
Thousands of people used to assemble on this occasion. The 
krng.^ and tbe nobles had great esteem for Buddhism and the 
Buddhist teachers. During several days on the occasion of the 
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autumoal egumox every ;ear. the king and ail his people, from 
the highest to the loxpeat, abstained from public business, observed 
religious &st and listened to sacred teachings. Even in matter 
of state affairs, whenever a new decree had to be passed, the kiog 
had to take the counsel of the chief priests. 

Buddhism continued to flourish in Kucha dll the dth century. 
Wu4c’ong visited Kucha in 75L He met a Buddhist teacher 
named Wu-ti-ti-si-yu ( UtpaWtsirawne — Skt. Utpalvlrya ) living 
in the UtpaJ-vihara outside the western gate of the dty. He 
knew a variety of languages : the languages of India, the 
countries of Tarim basin and also China. On the request of Wu- 
Kong. he translated the Dahbala^tra and two other works 
in collaboration with a Kbotanese monk, ^d harms, which are 
stili preserved. 

Of the conditioR of Buddhism in two neighbouring states 
of Karasahr and Aksti, we know eocnathing hom the account 
of Hiuan-tsang. In the 7th century there were about 
10 monasteries in Karasahr with 2000 monks, ail belonging 
to the Sarvascivada school of Hlnayana. Like the monks 
of Kucha, they were strict followers of the original rules 
of Buddhist discipline, and used to read the Sanskrit caopo&kal 
texts. In Akau there were also about 10 monasteries with nearly 
a thousand monla belonging to the Sarvastivada schooL It is 
clear that the monks of these two countries, as well as those of 
Turfan, in the early period, were dependent on Kucha for leader- 
ship In religious matters. Hence there were monasteries in the 
capital of Kucha spedally donated by the rulers of other scares Cor 
the use of their monks. We have found reference to the 
monastery in Kucha buQt by the king of Wen>eu ( Uch-Turfan ). 
Hiuan-tsang mentions a monastery specially built for the use 
of Buddhist converts of the country of Turfan. 

The Buddhist church of Turfan was dependent on Karasahr and 
Kucha in the early period, but with the establishment of the 
Chinese dynasty towards the end of the 5th century, Chinese 
influencee became more and more perceptible. The dynasty, we 
have seen, reigned till the middle of the 7th century. Buddhism 
continued to be the religion of the people and the klngi even in 
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this period King Wen*t'ai was on the throne when Hiuan*tsang 
passed through Turfen in 630. Hiuan-tsang received a wartn 
reception from the king and was accommodated in a monaster? 
near the palace where the pilgrim found a Chinese Buddhist 
scholar who had studied at Cb'aog-ngan. Wen-t'ei was a 
fervent Buddhist and would not allow Hiaan-tsaug to leave htTw. 
He insisted on hJs sta?ing at Turfan for good. The pilgrim, how¬ 
ever, was obdurate in his refusal. Ultimatel? the king had 
to yi^Id. 

Hiuan*tsang, however, was induced to stay at Turfan for a month 
and explain the doccdne of the Prajfiapaiamita. Special arrange¬ 
ment was made for the purpose. *The king prepared large pavilion 
fox the purpose of beginning the religious conferences : the pavilion 
could seat riiree hundred persons or so ; the empress sat on the 
right of the king, the masters and the chief nobles all cook 
different seats to attend the preaching. Everyday at the time 
of the preaching, the king himself conducted the master, preceding 
hiTT> with a brazier containing inceose. When ascending the 
pulpit, the king, humbly bowing, placed his footstool and begged 
him to toount and be seated. Day by day this was done'*. 

When Hiuan-tsang left Tuifan, he left with a big caravan 
supplied by Wen-t’ai. The king, besides, gave him introductory 
letters to various states and specially to the Ye-hu-Kagan of the 
Western Tucks and to his relative, the Turkish prince who was 
the master of Tokbarestan. The Chinese inscriptions of Turfan 
of this period coDtain many references to the influence of 
Buddhism on the life of the people. Thus an excellent doctor 
would be mendoned by them as Jivaka — the famous physician 
mentioned in the Buddhist canon. 

Buddhism prospered under the Uigurs. The Turks, we have seen, 
bed become familiar with Buddhism in Tokbarestan, and some of 
the Turkish rulers had shown great leanings towards this religion. 
The Uigur Turks had inherited that tradition and also imbibed a 
good deal of this culture from the people of the northern pact of 
the Tarim basin, of Turfan. Karasahr, Kucha and Aksu with whom 
they were in intimate contact in the 7th century. When they 
founded the new empire with its headquarters at Turfen in the 
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9i:h century, the old dviU^adon of ^ucha-k!ara6abr hAddueppeaied, 
but the Uigurs bad assimilated much of it with the popul&tiotL 
The Uigur empire lasted dil the 11th century, and during this long 
period they developed a new dvilisacion in which Buddhism bad a 
prepond eradog place, in spite of Che patronage given by some 
rulers to Manicbaeiam. A large number of Uigur transUdoDS 
was made from the Tokhari^ Buddhist texts and that constituted 
the oldest literature of the Turks. 

MUSIC AND ART 

Besides Buddhism. Kucha had adopted other elements of Indian 
culture. The people of Kucha, and also probably their neighbours, 
were fond of music, and sldlled in wind and stringed musical 
instruments. It is said that the Kuchean musicians were so 
fond of music that they used to go to the fountaios at the time 
of rainfall and translate the sound of falling waters into music, 
^ocd of music as they were, diey could not help borrowing 
elements of Indian music when they came in contact with India. 

We know from the Chinese sources that the names of the seven 
notea of Kuchean music were: 

Ki-che — long tone, 

Sha*che — simple and straight tone, 

Sha-hou-kia-lan — consonant tone, 

$ha-la — consonant and harmonious tone, 

Pan-chen — fifth tone, 

and Sse-Iou-she — tone of the bull. 

Of these Sha>che is Sanskrit $a4iR. Sha>hou-kia-lan — Sahagram, 
Pan^hen — Paficama and Sse^hou^li-sbe — ^fehha. Aldiough 
we cannot idengfy die remaining names, there is no doubt that 
the names were borrowed &om Sanskrit sources. 

Lu'Kuang. after his conquest of Kucha m 383, bad taken a 
Kuchean orchestta party with him to Leang'chou, where the 
Chinese must have started appreciating this new music, t^ter 
on, in the period 550-577. a new party was inyiced to China by 
the Wei emperors. *I1ie leader of this party was Miao^ta, whose . 
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family name was Ts*ao ( probably Jbs from UpsdHysja ). We 
are told, m this connection, that Ts'ao was of a Brahnanical 
fami^ established in Kucha which cultivated music from frther 
to son. In 568, when a Tutidsh princeas was married to a Chinese 
king, Kucbean musidana came with the princess. In this period 
there were three Kucbean orchestra parties in the Chinese capital, 
and Kuchean music became ezcsremely popular among the people* 
An imperial decree tried Co stop it, but without success. Even 
die princes of the imperial family started taking interest in 
this music. 

Zuchean musicians, we are told, were so clever that they could 
reproduce an air on hearing it only once. The musical parties 
used to be accompanied by four dancers. One of their favourite 
demonstrations was the ‘'Dance of the £ve lions'*. Each lion 
was made of 12 men and had a special colour. The demonstration 
required the assistance of 140 dancers. About the dress and 
the equipment of the musicians, the Chinese records says : '‘The 
muaiciaos use a cap of Mack cloth. They put on a silken white 
tunic, a violet-coloured breeches of brocade and a red mantle. 
‘The dancers are two in number. They have their hairs plaited 
and they put on a kaysaa of chao-bia, similar to the dress of the 
monks. They walk with shoes made of ropes and green hemp. 
For the music they use the gong,' the drum called i^. mao'yuan. 
tU't'an, the cornet of reed called px-li. the tiansyersat flute called 
heng-pi the sphinx-headed lute called k'ong'ho, the guitar p'i-pa 
which has five cords, the cymbals and the conch". 

A Kucbean musician named Sujiva went to China in the period 
560<578. He gaid that the music which he took to China had 
seven degrees rfi &e gamut, and that bis father, who was famous 
in the West ss a tpusiciaa had learnt this music through a tradition 
transmitted through generations. The music is said to have 
possessed seven kinds of systems, and the degree in these seven 
systems had a mysterious concordance. These seres systems 
seem to have been the Jscrs of the Indian music. The Jscxs were 
precursors of the Rtgas, and if we take into account only the 
seven duddba notes, their number would be seven. 
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Tb« aodect sices in the Tur^n oasis are at present To<isua, Yar, 
Bazaklik. Muituq, Sangim. Subashi, Uiqutshalui Qpcho oz 
OaraUiojo andToTuk. The extensive ruins in chose places show dist 
they were very prosperous localities io ancient tunes. The capital 
^as located at Qarakhojo, 25 miles to the east of present Tur&n. 
Toyuk is a beautiful spot to the Nort-East of Qarakhojo. There 
are many ruined monastic retreats and shrines at the Toyok gorge. 
Cave shrines and temples can be seen on both sides of the gorge 
ibr about a rniV- fiazaklik is situated io the gorge of a atieain 
which flows towards Qarakhojo and about 2 miles from Murtuk. 
It contains the largest Buddhist sites of Tuifsn. There are cave> 
temples, with wonderful frescoes and numeroos Buddhist shrines. 
Most of the BoddhisC sites in Turfan belong to the Uigcrt period 
( 750>&50 ) but many a tradition of tht earlier Tokharian period 
must have been inherited by the Uigurs. “Bazaklik stucco figurines 
or frescoes represent Buddhas of Boddhisattvas which ate die 
final expression in the eastern region, of the Graeco-Buddhist 
art of Gandhara ; Idiqutsbahri frescoes in which we have at tsnea 
some feminine dtvinicy with Grecian head-dress andlonar divimaes 
of Sangim whose Indian draperies present the bap^est condfioa* 
don of Indian sappleneas. Hellenic eloquence and Chinese charm.** 
to Tfftrajahr and Shorchug sites the remains of a vary prosperous 
Buddhist dvilisation have been discovered. The Buddhist art 
of this region was of mixed origin partly derived from India and 
partly from Sasaanid Iran. On the route to Kucha are the old 
sites of Yaka-arik. Yan^-hissat and Bugur. This was the 
historical roots connecting Karasabr and Kucha. The andent 
sites in Kucha as Kiril. Qtuntara, Duldur-Aqor etc. contain the 
vesriges of the andent Buddhist art which is also of a mired 
character. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
STORY or THE DISCOVERY 

We have sees so far tbae the Chinese History ^ives us a picture 
of the aocient states of Eastern Tuikestao and a history of their 
relations with dte neighbouring countries from a Chinese angle 
of vsioQ. The assiduous work of archaeologists have unearthed 
&om the desen sands remnants of andeot art and liteiature 
wbkh throw new light on the cultural life of the people moatly 
from an Indian and partially from local points of view. 

The history of this archaeological work is of ahidiog interest 
CO aU students of histoiY. In 18^. a British officer named CcJ. 
Bower who was posted ac ^icha purchased from the local Turks 
ac eTteosrve birch bark manuscript which was dug out from 
tfre nods of. Qumtura, a site near Kucha. The manuscript was 
sent CO the Asiatic Society of Bei^l and was recognised by 
Dr. Hdemle to be a Sanskrit medical treatise written in the 
North h>diaft a<7Tpt (<^pca) of the 4ch century a. D. 

A few years later a French trarelkr Mr. Dutreuil de Rhins 
hrooght two birch bade manuscripts from Khotan. They were 
found on tfTOTumatWi to be rnsnusedpts of a new version of 
Dhaamapada in Ftakric. die scripc being Kbaroethi of the 2od 
century A. D. shaHar to fbae used in the North-Western India 
under the Kusbans. Another part of the manuscript found its 
way to ^ PeOersburg (now Leciagrad). 

These two asttundtng dMCoveries drew the attention of dK 
archaecdo^^ all over the world. Deserts of Eastern Turkestan 
soon benome a promising hAki of amftquarian resea nches. A 
Russian Archaeological Mission led by Klemeocr explored In l$7d 
the Northern parts of Eastern Turkestan and discovered the 
remains of ancient dvilisation from Idikutshahri. Qocho, Qara' 
khojo. Turfaa Toyuk and Muituk in the Turfrn oasis. 

The Government of India also started taking interest in the 
work about this time. Dr. (later Sir) Aurel Stem, a trained 
Archaeologist in the service of the GovenunenC and thoroughly 
acquainted with the routes of North-West frontier was deputed 
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in 1891 to caitT on atcbaeolo^ical explcprataon tn tbe region 
of Kbocao. Tbe resuka these inveatigations vece later oo 
published in a volume entitled i^nctent Khctan. 

Stein Mission was followed b; three German expe<iicio&a tmder 
GniQwedel and Von Lecoq between 1903 and 1907. Tbe Gernmn 
archaeologiata worked moatl; in tbe Nortbem part of Eastern 
Turkestan in Tur&n, Kucba» Karasabr, KizU and R^yaldar. 
Tbej returned with numerous find# both Uterarj ardstic. 

The Govemmenc of India sent Stein a aecopd time m 
1906 to explore regions beyond Ifbotao. This dme Dr Stein 
carried his ezploratlcna in ancient sites in the aouthexn part of 
Eastern Turkestan upto die 6ootkr of China. Various M£e» 
beyond ZChotan in DoouAo» Niya, Lou>ka and Miran ware 
excavated and &mous Cavee of Thoosand Buddhas were discavared 
at Tunboang. Stein returned m 1908. The reaok of his invesei- 
Rations in coarse of his aecood expedruon wete Utsr published m 
the volumes of 5sr*/nd^. 

A French expedition was sent tn 1906 under the leadership of 
the famous Sinologat Paul Pdliot. Pelliot carried on his inveari- 
gaticn mostly in the Northern pact of Turkestan between 1906 
and 1908 in the region of Tumabnk. Kucha and KigU. He peaeed 
most part of bis time at Tunhuang studyh^ maouscript criUctaont 
and rile remains of art in the Caves of TbocsaDd Boddhas. 

In 1906 and 1908 Rusaia sent two ocher rawriona toCentnl 
Asia onder the leadetship of Bereaovsky and Kanloff. Japan 
also sent two missions one in 1904 under Count Otam and anoriier 
a few years l^r under Tachibana. 

Tbe Govacnment of India sent Stein a riurd time to Cencxal 
Asia in 1913 for another extensive exploration. Stem retained 
in 191S after covering a very wade area gbottn. Niyi, 

Lou*Un. Tunbuang, Bo^td. Ouchm. Jmesa. Idikvtriubri, Kucha 
and Akso. Tbe story of these ezploatiocn has been recorded m 
his volumes on Ittn^nnaA A^. 

Tbe investigations carried on by Stein. Gninwedel. Von Lecoq 
and Pelbot yielded the most epoeb-maUng reauks. The coUecom 
made by them were property pre s e r ved and placed in the hands 
of a galaxy of first-rate The stodies cf rite docisnents 
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in these collections sdll continue but the publications made 
during the last balf^century have thrown light on numerous 
aspects of the civilisation of Eastern Asia. These studies have 
dearly set forth the character of dvilisation in Eastern Turkestan 
during die first miUenium of the Christian era. This dvilisation 
although somewhat cosmopolitan is dominated h; Indian leligioa 
literature, arts and sciences. 

WDlAir SCRIPTS AND LANGUAGES 

The literary £nds from Central Asia show that Indian scripts 
were in use for nearly a millenium in the different states of Eastern 
Turkestan. Daring the ^rst three centuries of the Chtisdan era 
Kharosthi script was in use in the Southern states, from Kbotan 
up to Moraine ( Lou*ian ) in the Labnor region. Khorosthi as is 
well Imowa was the common script of North-West India &om 
the of Asoka up to the end of che Kushan period ( third 
century ). It was this script dmt was carried to the Southern 
states ^ Eastern Turkestan by Indian immigrants and was also 
ad^ted for purposes. lOiorosthi documents come mostly 

ffom the andenC sites of Niya Eodere and Krorama, and are 7^ 
in number. They are mostly in che form of wooden tablets* 
leather pieces, silk hagnents etc. and throw light on the every day 
life of the people. They contain a few Buddhist hagemencary 
term but the characttf of bulk of the ccdkcuoo is generally 
connected wirii the political and economic life of the 
people. The manuscript of Dhanunapeda discovered by Dutreuil 
du RhiDR and sitendy refected to is la Kborosthi and belongs 
to this period. 

Kharosthi was supplanted by Brahmi in the 4tb Ceocury a. d. 
and was adopted in the Khofan region as well as in Kucha and 
ICataasht in the North £ot literary purposes. In the fiist stage 
it is the North Indian Gupta script chat was in use in the 4th 
century. It is used in the Bower Manuscripts, already mesaoned, 
and the fragments of Buddhist texts ( spedally Vioayapi^ka ) 
belonging to the Weber collection coming from the Kucha 
r^oa. An isolated inscription containing the whole text of the 
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Pra{R>«>Sa7Riitp8da-5{ur(t discovered ^om TunEusng ares is also 
ii) early Brahmi. 

Brahxni used in Kucha and Karasabr region during the 
subseQueat centuries is a local adaptatic^) of the early Gupta. 
Whereas the earlier Gupta has an upright ductus the later script 
is in a slanting style and is usually known to the epigrapbists aa 
'Slanting Gupta.' 

'Slanting Gupta* did not come in use in the iO^otan region. Two 
types of Dodided Gupta scripts were used in this area — one is 
calligraphic and the other cursive. The calligraphic style was 
used for literary purposes, spedaliy for copying canonical teats of 
Buddhism. 'The cursive style was used in public and private 
documents as well as in secular Kterary woiks. 

*$la ftring Gupta' used zn the North underwent some modificatioos 
to adapt itself to use for the local languages. In the Kucbean 
language and in its allied dialect known as Tokharian. Sanskrit 
sounds ktp is mr I are* somewhat 

attenuated and hence the corresponding Brahmi signs are under* 
lined in the manuscripts. Modified signs are also used for w. 
No such modificatioQ was necessary rn the calligraphic and cutrive 
Gupta used in Khotan area as two Khotanese souoda foreign to 
r Sanskrit via. ys and fr or rf requited no change in the rigna. 

The documents reveal that apart.^m local languages which 
came into liceiaiy use later the cultured people of the ecatea of 
Eastern Turkestan were ftmillar with two lodian languages, an 
Indian Prakrit and die Sanskrit. The Prakrit a the language of the 
Kbarosthi documents from Niya, Endere and Kroraina and of the 
Kharosthi Dbammapada from Khotan. This Prakrit is allied to the 
spoken language of North-West India in which the losuipriona 
of the Kuahan period axe written, It has some aflSnities with the 
literary Praloit described as Paidia by the Prakdt Grammarians. 
As it was not a sacred language of Buddhism it was not carried to 
Eastern Turkestan by Buddhist monks but hy a/yml muoi^taata 
from the North-West to the Niya-Kioraioa region. The language 
of the documents was the spoken language of the people rill (he 
end of the 4ch century when the andent colonies disas^eaied 
Sanskrit was incroduced with Buddhiao. Buddhism that was 
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introdiK«d was of th6 Sarvfi$th^da school of Hioa^na which 
had its stronghold io Kashmir and the North>w6sc Tba sacred 
iitecsture of this school was written in Classical Sanslgit and rhk 
was the literature that was studied b; the Buddhist sdioiais of 
the various states of Eastern Turkestan. MahaTaoa Buddhism 
was inCRxfaiced io the 4ch century in Kbotan, ECa^gar and 
Kucha. The literature of Maha7aDa was also in Sansloit. 
Medical and aatronomical treatises in Sanskrit were also studied 
1:9 the local scholnis. 

With the progress Buddhism in the vadons states the necessity 
for transhttioas of sacred texts into local languages was felt. But 
the focal languages thus laised to a literary status were also 
modelled alter Sanskrit not only in chair structure btir also in the 
use of vooahulaxT. Ihe technical terms, religious, philosophical 
and scienofic were largely adapted to the phonetic changes of the 
local laogiages. * 

SABSKRTT CAJfON 

UneB ^ dec^einnent of the Central Asian documents the 
Pali G&aoa was known co be the only authentic sacred literature 
of Buddhism. There were however the andent Chinese tiansla* 
tioiB of a complete Tripi|aka hut they were not based oo Pali. 
Ihe originaJ of diese ixanslanona still remarned to he discovered. 
C»trat Affsa finds came to throw une^>ected light on the 
prebltm and to establt^ for the first time that Hinayana 
BoddMam ako possessed a compete Tripflakn which is now 
lost. Central Asian fragments of the casomca! texts bdong to 
diis San^rit Tripifda. 

The Sanskrit Ttfpitafca was the Canon of fhe SarvSstivSda school 
and consisted of Socrapf^ka. Vinayapiuka and Abhidharmapitaks. 
The Sstrapi^ka was a collec^on of Igamas roughly corresponding 
to dte five N&tyas of the FaH Suttapi^ka, with the dtSerence 
that there were four igamas in SanArk whereas Pali baa five 
Niksyas. 

The four igamas called Ehrgba. Madbyama. Sai^ukta and 
Ekottara were translated into Chfneee at different dates betw^ 
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the 4cb afld 6th ceoturieg. The DirgbA-igama was tcaoslated by 
Buddhara^ in 412*413, the Madbjaralgama in 397*393 b; 
Gautama Sa64badeva ; Sadjyukifigama in 420*427 by Guj^bbadia 
and Ekottars^ama by Dharmaoandi in 384-385. AH the Cransla- 
tors bailed from Kashmir. This shows chat the coUecdoaa bai 
been completed in Kashmir before die 4ch ceocury, were widely 
studied tbece and were carried to Central Aaia and China 
with Sarv&5ti\^da Buddhism tow a rds the <»-nd of the 4cb ceoCury. 
The writiD^ of the Central Asian manuscripa belong to die 
same period. 

Of the Sctrapi^a we now possess fca^ents of S&ttas of at 
least three S^amas. They are the fbUowin^ : 

Dirghigama — (1) Saiikyui-Jiitra — the ftsigosent cD&caiiu an 
enumeration of different dhatiaaa into ten ciasees according to the 
number of hems consdcuting such dbanoas. Thera is a Sa«ngit<. 
^uttanta in Pall Engba-niHya but the Sanskrit text agrees more 
with $(uhgtti-aitra of the Dir^gama in Chinese cranaladon 
C2) At<^~notiya^Sotra — it is very different from the Pali 
futtanta but a similar text under the title Maias<onaya’'f&ra is 
found in Chinese Dirghigama. The A^anstiya-sittra may be a kcer- 
elaboratioQ of this text. 

Mcdhyarr^&tma — (1) ^poii-sQtKS. which ia diffaxenr frosi 
the cor r es ponding Pali text C Majihima 5$) but agrees with 
the Ounese tca&slatioa ( Madhyamlgama 133 ). C2) r^»feg- 5p >' u . 
a text dealing with the docxrine of Kartaa and retnbucion. The 
Fail text ( Maiibima 135 ) has a different tide — CuUe Kamma* 
vibkanga which is more ebhor^. The fragmeot agrees with the 
omespooding text in Chinese Madhyamigame < text No. 170 ). 
The text was very popular in Central Asia and China an shown 
by CCS translattOQ in die hingmge oi Kudu end four se^eate 
Onnese transhtioiB wfascfa atzU rijit. 

SaAyuitzgamei — ( 1 ) Prom^^s-afifro — the cl the 

SanakEic text agrees w4tb the Quoeae rawladoni of Gueavarsan. 
Thefe are two ocher sepasace Chinese aanslaoons oi (he Case, one 
by Dharma kyexna made in 266-317 A. d . and the other hy Fadiien 
(Dharmahhadxa) intbe lOthceotsry. The text ^ some geoeral 
agreemest with Pali PaAgiad4Aerci-#a4i)ru(taof theSaigyutaa-QikSya. 
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(2) Candropama ssira — the fragment has a general agreement 
with Pali Sacbyutta (third sutta of the Kassapa eecdon ) but 
agrees more closely with the Chinese transladoa (3) Sakti-^ntra 
corresponds to of the Opamma section of Samyucta* 

niksye. There is a later Chinese tiaaslacion of the text. 
(4) Niddna-stUra dealing with the chain of causation and with the 
means of its destruction — corresponding with Pali NidSna- 
samyutta of the Sailiyutca-niksya ( XUI, 15 ), also found in the 
Chinese transladon of the SasnyuktSgama. There are also indepen¬ 
dent Chinese translations of the text. (5) Kokanada sWa 
( • Chinese translation of the Saifayukta 34, Pali A&guttara 196- 
IDS). (6) AnstKapiii4<ida-sstra (Sadsyukta 34. Pali Afig. V 
l^>ld9 ). (7) Dtrghanakha-s^ra ( SamyukCa 34-35. Pali Majjbima 
487-501 •) C8) Airabha-s^a ( Samyukta Pali Ang. 1185-188 ) 
(9) PwiPri}aka~sthavira~sfitra (Samyukta 35), (10) BraAmat^- 
satyarf^siUra ( Samyukca 35 ). 

The Pinaya Pi^aka of the Sarvssti^a sduol is well represented 
by tbe fragment of texts coming from the Noitbern part of 
Eaatem Turkestan, Like other sections of the canonical literature 
of the school the Vinayapi^aka was written in Sanskrit. A 
complete text of the Prstimokfa-sstra helongiDg Sarv&stl^da 
Vmaya was discovered by the French Mission' in the ruins of 
Dddui-Agur at Kucha. The text contains all the sections 
such as Nidloa, ^rgjika, SaAghSdiaeea. etc. The Pali 
Payimfi fekhft corresponds in major part with the text. It agrees 
licsally with the Chinese translation made by Kumaijiva in 404 A D. 
Bfttifa$ipratimokfa of the school is represented by fragments 
discovered in Ae Kochs region by French and German 
missions. 

Besides a very important text entitled MahsparimrpS^Btra 
belonging to the Molasarv&advSdaxViAaya ^hkb also wrote 
in Sanskrit has been lestorud from a number of ftagments 
discovered by the German mission from tbe rums of Sorcug near 
TurAn and of Tumahuq near Mar^-bashi Parallel texts were also 
discovered fiom the ruins of Kjzd near Kucha. MslasarvSsti^a 
school was developed from tbe Saivgstivtda and fiourisbed hi 
K ashmir. It possessed an extensive Vinayapi$aka in Samkric 
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but it WAS kziown iot q»d 7 yean only from the Chinese and 
Tibetan sanslations and a number of &a^eaa contained in the 
Nepalese text Dwysvadjtfut A conndetable portion of the 
original text bad now been restored from maoisaipB discovered 
in a ruined monaster; in GUgit b; Sir Aurel SteiiL The 
hiaksparinirvsna-sstra from Eastern Turkestan belongs to tikis 
Vinaja coQection anl agrees vnth the Mah&vagga of dxe Pali 
Vinayap^aka, 

The Ahhdhatmapi^ika of the Sarrgstivsda sdkool was also bkown 
and studied in Central Asia. This pifaka consists of seven 
which axe preserved In Chinese translations but a fragment of 
the origiaal Sanskrit text of the SemgUtpo'soyo has been discovered 
from the caves of Bamiyan in A^anistao. The script is ''Slanting 
Gupta*’ which was in use in the Northern part of EescemTu^estarL 
gragmeots of a few sQtias which belong to the SiusaNHka of 
Hmayina but not strictly included in any of the igamas have also 
been identified; Dahb<tJasntr<i. Mahavad&najmra, SapU^uddkaka 
etc. The DaeiAalas&ra was a very popular text It agrees 
partially with Pali Dasaka$tip3ta of the Ahguttaia>n^ya and the 
Da£t 2 it 2 section of Chinese translation of EkottaiSgama^ There is 
also a separate Chtuegse transition which was made in Sacha 
towards the end of the 8th century by the Chinese envoy Wu- 
ITong in coUaboratioa with a Kucbean mozik named W>^ti-ei>yii. 
Mahayftna canon was also studied m Cenccel Aaxa. Fragmena 
of a few important texts amply prove this. There are fragments 
of: (I) Varracchediks belonging to tbe Prajfilp&ramit& dass, 
(2) Ratnarii9i‘5Hb’a of tbe RatnaktS^ class, (3) RotnadJufaia^ 
CandragaThha and CatidrapSla sttras of the Mahssanoipcta class, 
and (4) Maiaporwirvai}a^stra d tbe Nirve^ class. We hove 
besides fragments of two odmrmaloi texts cf Mahayina, vi&— 
this Saddhamavv^4^t3i<P4vtf^ and Suvar^dprMit90UaBk^<9tra. 
Texts oti dhiraais or ma^ral fbimcbie befotfgng to late; 
Mahayftna, have also been found e. g. AnMtanukka-dJtSra$i^ 
Swaihgamasardtdhi and SU^Ua-pcitradksraiH. 


13 
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DHAHUAPADA AND UDANaVAKGA 

Dtiamcoftpada ia Pali is a unique ten eoosistmg of veiy old rerses 
mofiy of wblch are toond in different parts of the canon. The 
verses vere airanged ia sections and put in tlie form of present 
compilation later by an auti>oc «bo$e natoe is lost Besides 
the Pali Dhammapada we are now in possession of two odxer 
sinsilar collections from amon^ the Central Aman finds. One 
of is the DbanUnapsda in Pzakric and the is die UdsoS' 
vsi^in Sansknt 

We have already referred to the discovery of the text of Ptakzit 
lAaanDapada from the region of Ebotan. The text is written 
hi KTittTTttftii scnpt of about the Srd century. The language is 
different from Pali and is a Middle l!nd<KAryaji which is akin to 
the dialect Spoken in the North-Weatem India in the ITushan 
period or is the pcxiod immediately preceding. The terc is ffag' 
mcoCaiyand eome vecses £ttm the aecdo:^ entiled Apramida. 
Cfta> Poea, S^aaa, Pinka* Bala, Jan and Suha have come 
down to KB* A ctaar idea of the difference in language may be 
fbtSMd &oa die foUowiag verses : 

PT< 3 krit 

snpw T 7 TO 53 u 
PaH 

8r«Wfii «r jrw *i?n ii 
5ansknS 

|^np( SWT^f ^9^ 
srstm !T ^ top ^ h 

Tim ^ai|l Dhemmapada bebnged to the Theravida school. The 
Prakrit Dhammapada must have belonged to a school which wrote 
in Prakrit 

Stein, Gmnwedel and PelJiot missions brought from Central 
Asia fragments of manuscripts of a Sanskrit tert called Udana- 
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varga. The Gmawedel and Pelliot ManaactipCs are almoet 
complete. Fragments from Stein coUection wete published by 
La Vallfie Poussin (J. R-A-S. 1912, 356*377). The complete 
section of Yugavarga was edited from three maDusccxpa of the 
German collection by Pbchal under the title Tarfan recenaon of 
Dhammapada. Levi edited the first aection, Apramsdavarga from 
the French and published into ( J. As. 1912 ). The whole test 
of the PellioC Manuscript was later edited and published bp Dr. 
N. P. Chakravarti. 

The test of the Udsnavarga, written in Sanskrit is a coUection 
akin to the Dhammapada, in some places more eztensiTe. The 
collection is attributed to Dharmatnta, a iamons teacher of the 
Sarvsstiv&da sdiool who was contemporaneous with 
and lived in the first century. The Tibetan transladon under 
the name Udsoavarga bad been rendered into English by Rockhifl. 

Dhammapada certs in their various recensions were very popular 
In CenQal Asia and China. Besides the two texts already 
mentioned translations in local languages had also been made and 
were widely read. There are four separate Chinese translations, 
based on four different recensions of the text, three of which had 
been carried ffoa Central Asia to China. They are (1) PaJAt 
king —DhartaapadasStra translated in 224 A. D. • (ii) yu 

ftmg—DharmapadS'Evadsaa sfltra translated betweea 290 and 
306 A. E>.; (iii) CAu ya& king translated hi 3^399 ^ iK The 
last named text is the translation of the Udsnavarga. The first 
two translations were probably based on a text similar to that 
of the Prikrit Dhammapada. 

POETICAL WORKS — ASVAGHOSA & MATRCETA 

Remains At vorio of the two great Boddbisc poeO Asvagbo^a 
and Mstrce^ were discovered amongst the Central Aslan finds. 
Fragments o( the works of A^ghoea were btoaght by the German 
mxs»on &om Tutfiin region. A^aghosa as b weU known was 
a contemporary of King Kanbhka and a philosopher, poet and 
dramadst of the first order. Two of hb poetical works, Bttddha^ 
carita, and Saundars>%anda are knows in otigmal and a third, the 
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3&rait2if*ks'o h preserved in Chinese translatioa of ^ura&fajivd. 
Besides a pbiiosopbical work entitled Bradhotpsda-iistra has also 
been preserved in Chinese translation which is widely studied in 
China and J^an. 

Central Asian remalos throw more Zi^ht on his other works. A 
fragment of the Bvdd)iacarita brought Tur&n region shows 
that the tert was studied by the Buddhist monks of Central Asia. 
A drama entitled Sshputra^akara^ discovered in the same region 
and not known from other sources H ascribed to Aavaghosa. 
Only portions of the original work have been found, but they dearly 
show that it was a remarkable wotk. It is the oldest Indian drama 
blown to vs and presupposes a great development in die dramatic 
art. The work is in Sanskrit but there are dialogues, in Prakrits 
which ace older than the dramatic Prskrits used in classical Sanskrit 
dramas. 

Another work of controversial authorship was also discovered 
by the Gennan mission in Tur&n region. It is a poetical work in 
San&nt which agrees with the Sstrala^ikara of Asvagboea as 
known &om die Chinese transladoo of die work by iCum&rajtva. 
But the colophons of the Turfan raanoscript ascribe dae work to 
Suznsralsta. The colophon runs thus : iH ^ya KuTmtraiotnyiifh 
KalpemSlaihkrlSyam drftafUapaAktyg^ We have sometimes 
the word Kaipansnui^ditiisySvi instead of Kaipanslavtkrtayafr^ 
gumu atftfa, zq one contATt is described as a Bhiksu of Tak^eila 
(Tazils). 

PtdI lAfaietB who deciphered the manuscript, edited and published 
it was of opinion that the name of the woi^ was KalpanamandiUka 
and that tta anthoi was Sumsralftta. The Chinese craditioo 
ascribed the work to Asvagliosa through tn«falfgL 
^umaralsta was of course a well-known Buddhist scholar of 
Taxila. His name is transcribed in Chinese as Ku>mo<']o>lo>to 
and translated as tangsAau “boy-rcceivcd*'. The Tibetan tradi¬ 
tion says that he belonged to the Sautrsntika school. The 
Buddhist tradition further records that he was 'the Sun shining in the 
Nordi while Aavaghoaa illuminated the East, NggSrjuna the West 
and ^ryadeva the South* SumaralStaVfame was so great that he 
was taken *by force to the cotmtry of Kic-pan-to i. e. Tashkurghan 
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(ttt ante p. 43 ) la the Pamir. He is said to have composed 
many ^aas buc n o n e has come down to us either in original or 
io translation. The Tuifan manuscript however attributes the 
present work to him. 

KumiralEtais described in Chinese tradition as a '^Master of 
comparisons'' (dr^tonm) and as founder of a "school of compari¬ 
sons'' (Dirat^ntika) which was a branch of the Sautiandka echoot 
The prindpal work of KuraaralBta ia mentioned in the Chinese 
texts as Yu man lun'^DrstSnia’mals (^pahliti)‘i(istra. On th^ 
grounds Ldvi has expressed the opinion that the name of the 
Tur&n text was really Dr^sntapahkti (as found in the colophon) 
and that is en adjective to The Tutfan 

text is considered by Levi to be a new edition of the SotrBlaAkSza 
of Aavagbofa expanded by the addition of moral lessons and 
apologues in the form of examples (dr^tSnta) according to the 
practice of the Dirs^ntika school The Turfan text therefore 
represents partian? the SQtttlamkSra of Aavagho^a. 

The Hymns of Mnttceia : The fragmenc of the poems of another 
poet of great fame have been brought to light both in 
Sansbxit original and Tokharian translation. The poet was 
Mstrce^ who is well known from Tibetan and Chinese transla¬ 
tions. A full account of the poet and his works is given by Yi- 
tsing (Takakusu BuddAist Practices tn India pp. ). Tn 
India" he says, "numerous hymns of praise to be sung at worship 
have been most carefully handed dowix for every calented man 
of letters has praised in verse whatsoever person he deemed 
most worthy of worship. Such a man was the venerable Mstrce^a, 
who by bis great literary talent and virtues, excelled all learned 
men of his age. The following story Is told of him : While the 
Buddha was living, be was once, while iostrucdog his followers 
wandering in a wood among the people. A rnghtiogala in 
the wood, seeing the Buddha, majestic as a gold moontain, 
adorned by his perfect signs, began to utter is melodious notes, 
as if it sang in praise of him. The Buddha, looking back co hia 
disciples, said: The bird transported with joy at sight of tne. 
unconsciously utters its melodious notes. On account c£ this good 
deed, alter my departure (NirvSna) this bird shall be bom in 
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briman fonn, and named Mstrce^, and be aball praise loj virtues 
with true appreciation. Previously as a follower of another 
religion, when bom as man. Mitrce^ bad been an ascetic, and 
bad worshipped Mabesvaradeva. Whan a worsbippar of this 
deity, be had composed hymns in his praise. But on becoming 
acquainted with die hct that his birth had been foretold, he 
became a convert to Buddbism. robed in colour and free from 
worldly cares. He mostly engaged himself in praising and glori* 
fying the Buddha, repented of his past sins, and was desirous 
henceforward of Buddha's good example regretting ^t he could 
not see the Great Teacher hitoself but his image only. In fulfil* 
ment of the above prediction be wrote hymns in praise of the 
Buddha's virtues to the greatest extent of bis litezaty powers. 

**He composed first a hymn consisting of four hundred elokas. 
and afterwards another of one hundred and fifty. He treats 
generally of the Six P&raoitSs. and expounds all the excellent 
qualities of lAkt Buddha, the Wtsld-honouted One. These 
chaimmg compositions ate e^ual in beauty to the heavenly flowers, 
aad the high prtnd;^ which they contain rival in dignity the 
lofty peeks of a mounCaio. Consequently in India all who compose 
bymns imitate his style, considering him the ^ther of literature. 
Even men like the Bodbisattvas Asaftga and Vasubandhu admired 
farm greatly. Throughout India every one who becomes a monk 
is taught Mstrce^'s two hymns as soon as he can recite the five 
and ten precepts*'. 

Of the two works of h^trce^ Yi-tsing while in Nslanda 
translated oat in 150 verses into Chinese. It was revised by him 
later on in Chma (7D8>. The Chinese catalogues render the 
title as ST^hahtaba-BuddhaproiaihsiSgaiJa but the original 
Sanskrit title is new known as ^ittpaKcasotiks-stotra. 

As tbe colophon of the Tibetan translation of the AitpaiicaiaHku~ 
stotra attributes the work to A^vaghosa and as Taranath also 
takes him to be identical witb Asvaghosa Mstreeta has been 
considered to be another name of Aivagbo^a. In any way 
Mstree^ was also a contemporary of Kactishka, and if not 
identical with Asvagho^. was just his elder contemporary and 
lived in the first century A. D. 
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The tradition wiiich Yl*t8Ui| records about teaching the l^mns 
of Mitfceta to all monks is probably very old. That is the 
reason for vhicb the l^ouia seem Co have been very popular ia 
Central Asia too. Manuscripts of the Sanskrit original of the 
Satpa^iattka-^uaTa have been brought from various sites in 
Central Asia such as Jigdalik-Bai, Tunbuaug and Sbora. 
Tokharian translations of the teat have also been brought by the 
Gennao expedition from Tuifan. 

Hie various fragments of Sanskrit manuscript have brought to 
light the following verses: 23*38. 48*74, 117*131 and 146*150 
C Hoernle pp. 5dfE. ). Fragments of verses 147*150 were also 
discovered in a leaf in the Pelliot Collection ( Xivi, J. As. IdlO. 
p. 450 ). Two verses may be quoted here as examples of the 
composition of Mitrce^ — 

WS*1 

^^ 555*1 ^><15 

awrPr iNiftsu 
^|aw* ?n5 315 ft I 

"From the mingled, only cbe faultless essence was taken into 
(he mind srt once, the welV^ali: but the ill-saad like ptriaon 
was avoided. 

By tbee oh knower of the worldof jewels, putdiaeing with life 
what was wellosaid. bercasm was shown for the mke bodhi m 
a variety of births.'* 

Fragments of the other work of Mttrecta. the 0atuS4dtahn'<AA‘o 
also have been discovered from Central Asia. Tboe is no 
Chinese oanslataon of the text but the Tibetan translation givea 
the imme of the work as l^ari^ml^ha-wir^atastatfa. Pngmana 
of Sai^krit muuKmpe were discovered from Ehoce C near 
Ketasabr) and Jigdalfr < near Bai X Oidy diuty-ewo veaes 
have be^ discovered from the fragments and it ^ears 
from them the text was divided into 12 chapters. We 
have aU venes of Cbap. I. 9 of Chap. VX, 2 of Ch^ VQ and 10 
ofC^p. XH. The colophon o£ the chapters give the frill title 
of frie work eg Viir^anarha-^fOr^ Buddhodotta 
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The licerATT relue of the verses is as great as of the ocher 
vrosk: 

•srtI* 4)^1 ^ »Nt "T >nlaqi I 

(7) Ab» the misery of S&msira f Ah. the peace of Nirv&^a 
tboogh be is a lord, be vreat there ( i* e. iato Saipsira ), having 
a soul of pity like thiae. 

(8) Future fears were certainly told, guidance was certainly 
prompted : mundane ezxsteru:e of four kinds was certainly made 
to attain fearlessness. 

&aKmLlT ^DICAL TEXTS 

Buddhist mifiiHonarieff had carried to Central Asia not only Indian 
tefigicQ and literature but also sdendfic knowledge. We have 
iadirect.eTideoces of the use of Indian astronomy and mathe* 
matics; hut no manuscripts of astronomical and mathematical 
texts have been so &r discovered. The liCeiaiy remains brought 
from the acdeot sites however contain a large number of 
ftagments of -Sanskrit medical texts which were used in Central 
Asia from die 4th to about the 8cb century A. D. 

Coi Bows discovered three different medical texts from an 
old stupa neat E!ucha. They are usually known as Bower Manus- 
aipta One these texts deals with garlic, its origin and use. 
The author says that garlic is able to cote many diseases and can 
extend the life up CD 100 years. The text also deals with diges> 
tion, an elhrir for life of 1000 years, correct mixing of ingredients, 
other medicines, lotion and ointment for eyes etc. The second 
text contains 14 medical formulae for external and internal use. 
The ^iid text which xs the largest portion of the collection is 
caDed Navanma^ ‘‘cream** and contains an abstract of the earlier 
medical literature. It deals with the preparation of powds, 
decoctions, oils, and also with injectioxis. elixiiB, aphrodisiae, 
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nursing of children etc. The earlier literature quoted in ebe 
tat includes: Agnivefa, Bheda, f&ita, ^tuka^ KsSrap^ 
ParSeara and Suiruta. 

Besides the Sanskrit original of toe^ical texts there are other 
evidences to show that Indian medical literature was widely oaed 
in Central Aria. • We know from translations of Indian teats 
tCuchean and Khotanese languages that the knowledge of Indian 
medicine was vet? widespread, These translations d ew riy 
bear out that even the local doctors who did not know Sanskrit 
were making use of the Indian system. 

LOCAL TRANSLATIOKS 

We have already spoken about the Suchean and Tokharian 
languages before (ante pp, 6S ff. and p. 28 ). The language of 

Kucha which was known to the Uigur>Tuika under the name 
Kusonu was spoken in the entire region from Aksu ( ancient 
Bharuka )*to Tutfan ( ancient Agnidda ), Literary remeios m 
this language have been discoverd from different parts this 
region mainly by the French archaeological Dussion. A few 
fragments also belong to the Steia coUecdon and a few 
were found also among the German and Pusrian cnlkctioav The 
fragments of Kuchean testa of the Sceio and Rusriaa coDecdooa 
were studied and published along with the French coUecrion by 
Sylvain Lgvi and later by Jean FilUozat ( TexUs Koutchkns', 
Fragments de Textes Koatchiens de Miiicine et de Mugis). Kucbeae 
tests of tbe German collection were never published. 

The fragments of tests in the ocher dialect which has been called 
Tokharian were discovered by the German mission m Karaaahr a^ 
Turfan region. The spoken language of the area how e ver, we have 
seen, was Kuchean. The mural mscripdons in ffK Buddhist Ores 
in this area axe also written in Kucbeen, Tokharian Ihsature in 
all likelihood was developed in some other area, probeMy in Tot^e* 
restan and the texts had been brought to this region during the 
Uigur period. The Grerman coDection of 417 fragments were 
edited by Sieg and SiegUog and published with plates in a vohme 
endded Toeharische Sprachrejte. Among the fragments the major 
14 
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natt (383) comes from Shorchuk in Karasabr the rest 
(rom ie sites of Baeeklik. Murtuq, Sengim and Id.kutsbehn at 

"^^^“ean and Tokharian fragments are aU translations of Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts and contain some biUngual pieces with on^nal 

Sanskrit by the side of translations. These bihngual ^ce were 

of great help in the interpretation of the Unguage ^ Kut^an 
fragments hare beeen fully studied and identified. We have 
fragments of the Knchean translation of SarvSstivSda-Vma^ such 
Prsti^kto. Przyakittika. and Protidefowy^- These 
of monastic discipline were of constant «e to *e Buddtot 
communities in Central Asia and require! transUtions m^l 
Uaguages so that monks not well versed m Sanskrit could uirfer- 
stand their impUcations, The bilingual texts must ^ 

used as handbooks for teaching Sansknt to the local Buddhl^. 
We have besides Kuchean translations of Udanawga. UdiMi^a 
and tfdanafa**®'® whidi were very popular with the Buddhists. 

TbsreataalsofcagmenesofEucheantransUnonof a very exten- 

. sive Sai^iit woii entitled Ramuivibliaiiga. a text on the retri u- 
tioh of acts ( Kotim ) srfiich was used by the Buddhist pnests as 
a bandy text illustrative of the doctrine of cransimgratioa. 

Euchean translations of medical and Tantrik teiK have also been 
studied, identified and published. We have already mentioned the 
of a medical text entitled Togutotfei. It is a work m 
about one bundled verses attributed somerimes to NsgSTjuna and 
*>matiiBes to Vafarud. nie origitml Sanskrit text is known 
ditooghNepatee and other manuscripts and also through a Tibetan 
ttaoslation. The Yogofota&r was an excellent abridgement of 
standard Sanskrit medical texts and a convement 
used by medical praetidonets in India and abroad. We tove 

besides a number of fragmenm of Kuchean translatioa of medical 
texts from PeUiot,Stelti«id Weber coUecrions. These have not 

been identified on account of their fragmentary character but 
"ttb such medical teres as Caraka and Suture shows 
that they were based on standard Indian texts. Sandilit names 
of drugs ate not translated but translitetated with phonetic 
chMges necessary for their adoption in local language ; examplge 
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aritak ( luriCaki ), kurk&m ( kurkuma akaru ( a^uni ), aev&- 
kanta ( asvagandbA ). apamaika ( apso^ga ) ecc. 

Fragmeota of cranalacioos of Buddbiit texts in tbe otbei 
called Tokhacian, altbou|h publiakad have not baaa cloael; 
studied. The? contain bilingual texts and have amongsc t bpro 
such popular texts as the Udinavaiga. 

Ancient Khotanese known through tbe translations of Buddhist 
texts was at h:rst described as 'North-Arjan,' and subsequently 
as ^aka language. Although the name 'North-AiTan* has been 
totally discarded some scholars still persist in retaining the name 
4aka. Whether it was exclusively a language spoken hs the Sakas 
still remains to be determined. As the Khocaneae presented by 
the transladons is found for the first dene in a lace form in docu* 
ments of the 7th-8th centuries when ^kas were practically forgotten, 
it is safer to describe the language as we have done before as 
Eastern Iranian dialect. 

Kbotanese sanslations belong to a late period when Hina* 
yana Buddhism had practically disappeared from the 
region and Mabayana had become Che ptedominanc religion. The 
ttansladons therefore are mostly of Mabayana texts. We have 
so far fragments of the cxanslaiions of the Suvarnaprabiasa-‘MSrat 
VairacchedikSt AptsrhnitSyuS'^itm, Bhidracar^^kUiam, Jsakastaui 
and M0itreyo>5omiSLfi3|cih2. 

^otaoeae translations of two Indian medical texts abohnva 
been found. These are the Siddhas9^a and divahopustaka. The 
Suidhasiira is attributed to one Ravigupca. Tbe Qiotanese 
rendering was based on the Tibetan translation. The fragment 
contains portions of tbe foUowii^ chapters: tantra. drovya, aria, 
hhagandara. psti^o^o. mUrnhrccha. ud&vQ^. netrn^ogd ate. The 
original of the ocher text, the has not been traced 

but the inceriinear Sanskrit yetses show that it waa Saoakrit 
Sogdian language, we have seen ( ante p. 38 ) wae ^oken not 
only in andent Sogdiana but also in ocher parts of Eastern Tncke^ 
can where colonies of Sogdian mercbaitfs bad been escablisbed. 
It might have been, as suggested by Pellict, a sort of luigua fr<mca 
in Central Asia. It was used by MankhaMo pciescs in eba Uigui 
period in tbe 9eb and lOtb centuries A. D. boc earlier k was used 
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also by the Buddhist priests. A few Sogdian tfanslatioris of 
Buddhist texts have been discovered. These are the Dirghanakha^ 
sStra, Vesswara^Staka, l^imaiakirti-nirdeia, DhyinasfUra, DhtSta^ 
sutra. Nilak<ipfha^harani end PadtfutcintSmani*<iharaii>s^a~ 

With the establishment of Uigut Empire with its capital 
io Tuf^n regioo in the 9th century Buddhism found yet 
another patron in the Turks. They assimilated the entire 
Buddhist culture prevalent in Central Asia from the Ozus valley 
up to Karasahr, with its literature, religion and art. TokhariaD 
Buddhist texts were translated into Turkish. We have thus 
tnnsletioiis of Maitreyasamiti-nSiaka^ Swarnaprakfhssa-^Pra, 
JStakas, Sfitra of Kolyanaihkara and Pavaihkara etc. Although we 
have a few Turkish documents in Brahmi, knowledge of Sanskrit 
was almost obsolete. A new epochof Buddhim had started and 
India did not play direct pare in its transmission. 

NSW ASPECTS 

Buddbist Idtecatufe in course of Its migration £tom India to 
China assumed new aspects in central Asia. The famous monas¬ 
teries Central Asia became active cenaes not only for the 
preservation and propagation of the canon but also for its recon- 
stnutiOD. In course of their literary acdvicies conscious eSorts were 
Kiade by the monks to naturalise the canon by introducing in it 
such elemepfs as would make ic a Ser-Indian literature as well 
p5ei^o<<anonical Mahayana litera ture was also created in different 
pares of the country. 

Chkiese evidences dating from the roiddle of the stxdi century 
tell us that the country of Cokkuka near Khotan (ante p. 48 ) was 
a great centre of Mahayana Buddhism. The king of the country 
was abo devoted to this faith. When monks ffom other countries 
came to Cokkuka they were first to submit to an examination, 
if they were found to be followers of Hinayaua they were sent 
back. If they were found to be Mahayaoist they were invited to 
stay. In the palace of the king there were three copies cf the 
great Sotras. NahaprajiaparamitA, Mahzsannipata, and Ai^atk- 
saka. The king himself was their custodian and kept the keys of 
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the chamber where they were scored. He opened fbe doors 
eyerytime they were to be taken out for reading and then kept 
them safely back. Ocher Satcas were jealously guarded in a 
pcecipicious mountain in the neighbourhood of Cokkuka. The 
following Sotraa, all Mahayana were kept there : Mah&samnp^. 
AvataAsaka, l^aipulya^ Ratnak^ia. Lahkavatsra, 
dharani, Mahaprai^opuramita. A$iasahasrika~Prai9iapsramHd, aod 
Mahomegha. 

The canonical Sotras mentioned aboTe were no doubt of Indian 
origin but an analysis of some of them from their ancfeot Chinese 
translations clearly show that they were naturalised in Ser-lndia. 
The SuryagOThka and the Candragarhha are two ixaportant Sotna 
of the MahSsannipiCa collection. They ate preserved in Chinese 
translation of about the middle of the sixth century hy Hareo- 
draya^s. The Sanskrit original of the texts is now loet 
The 5&r>^(2rbA(S-sfi&o in one of its sections mentions Buddhtsc 
holy places. In this list we have besides the holy places in India. 
Clnastt^a ( China ). ICbasa ( Kashgar 7 ) and GocaasHagandba 
Caitya on the Go^rhga mountain of Kbocao. It was accordu^ 
to the text one of the holiest places visited by mynads of Buddhist 
devotees. We already know that Goaxati^gandha was a 
historical place in Khotan ( ante p. S3 1. 

The CandraSorhha^-s^Q contains two lists of peaces haJbwed 
by Buddba. In the first list we have mention of 53 
amongst which the following belong to the Ser-Indian region; 
Aikoka, Darada, Khasa, Cokkuka, Sba>lei (Kashgar). Khotan. 
Kucha* Bharuka, Hecyuka, Vi-ni (Agnideia 7), Sban>Shan 
( Kroraina ) and Qnastbgua. In the second list ve have enumera* 
don of the number of incarnations of Buddba in various counmes. 
la countries outside India* ^uUka (Sogdiaxm) had 28, Posse 
( Persia) 20, Khasa 28, Cc^Jcuka 20, Khotaa 180. Kucha 99, 
Bharuka 24, Hecyukt 18, Yi*iH (Agni 7) 80, Shanahan (Kcocsina) 
29 and ClnasthSna 255. Judging by die number of mcamations, 
Khotan. Kucba and China axe given places of the greatest honour 
in the Buddhist world. 

Tbe Chinese sources contain the story of the tragic death of an 
Tfldigin Buddhist scholar Dharmak$ema daring his joumey to Kbotan 
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m order eo get coraplece cdnomcal texts. Dhannsk^ema belonged 
to Ce&tral Iiikdia and was a follower of Malia^arta. He bad found 
Bi his own country only ten chapters of the faroous Mahayana 
text the Mahiox^invyafia-^otra. On getti^ the information that 
the rest of the text was to be found in Kashmir he went to 
Kashmir but m yam. He then went over to China and settled in 
I^eang^ou where he translated Buddist texts at the request of 
the local ruler during 413*433 A. D. While translating his copy 
of the Mofaparinw3^-s^a he got the mformation that the 
complete text c6uld be found in Khocan. He then went to 
Kbotan where be discoyered a second part of the text which be 
brought back to Leang*chou and translated. The text soil 
appeared to him to be incomplete. On getting further information 
(here was a Use part of the text in Khotan he immediately 
started for Khotan but was murdered on the way. It is clear 
from the account the original Indian text was being amplified 
in “Kl^tan ia the 5th century. 

'The of WUe Man and the Fool” was a Buddhist text of 
great popularity in the Ser-lndian region. It is now known 
through Chinese. ‘Hbetan and Mongolian ttan6lation& Fragment of 
a Kuchean translation in also known. Although the story is similar 
to the JVu&Aosovudanu of the AyadSnakalpalatS it is doubtful if 
the text had an Indian originaL We know on the contrary that 
the original was collected from Khotan. An account appended to 
Ounese oaosktioD of 445 A. D. tells us that eight Chinese monks 
headed by Hui Kio wm to the west m search of Sanskrit texts. 
They came to Khotan and pot tip in the MahSyihSra. The 
coifs^fiia-parifad was on at tltat tim& Teachers yersed in the 
Tripifaka were engaged in gmng dafly explanations of the holy 
texts. The Chinese monks attended the lectures and applied 
tbemselyes to acquire a knowledge of the foreign language. They 
took down notes of what they heard in course of the lectures. 
On getting back to Torfsn they reassembled their notes and made 
a book of it. They thought it was an AeadSua and gave it a new 
title Hien Yu King —the Sutra of the Wise and the Fool 
A Buddhist scholar of Kccba named Li-yen compiled in the 7th 
century a Sanskrit f^nese lexicon which has been preserved tn the 
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Chinese Tripi^ka. Although the lexicon wae modelled after 
Sanskrit Koijs it contains words of Ceocral Asian origin such as 
kaiama (pen), bakari (paper), mabara (monkey) kawtfi (sandaD 
and names of places in Central Asia and China such as Trusaka 
(Turk), Korttana (Kbotao), Kucma (ISucha). Wu. A Shu 
( Provinces of China ) Eumudana ( Khucodan. i e. Ch'aDg-ngan, 
capital of China ). 

Intercourse between India, and the Cen&al Asian kingdoms and 
China had necessitated the compilatioa not only of bi>liagual 
lexicons but also of conversational primers. The text of such a 
primer has come down to us. It is a Sanskrit-£hotanese text. 
Sanskrit is corrupt and much !n:Suenced b; Ebotanese pronunda* 
tion. We quote below from the Sanskrit text only as it clearly 
sets forth how the bi>Iingual need was being fulfilled. This is a 
conversation between an Indian Bhik$u and a man of Kan^hou 
( Western Cbina ). The Bhiksu was going on a pilgrimage to 
Wu-tai Sban, the Igendary abode of Mahjufri. 

^SmbaoS svasti ku&aJa^riri 
ttava prrasadaina kufaU— 
ttava ^bana asd 
^mlm sthane agatta 
Gaustaoa-de^-agatta— 

Hlduka-de^e kl»kale agatta 
Sambatsara-dvaya babUva 
Gazhstana-degal kutra sthanai teaUfatta 
Sagaramai ttai$tatta. 

I^stni Sagaramai 
Rajsa SSmbana drrai^ta 
^mbaoa drcai^ 
idanl kotra gatsasi 
China daise gat^mi 

“Are you well or not, at ease ? 

By your frvour I am well 

Is it well with you or not ? 

Whence have you come ? 
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I haTe Come from Kbotao. 

WheQ did 70U come from lodu 7 
Two years ago. 

Wbere did yotx stay in Kbotan 7 
I stayed in a SafigliSrStoa. 

In which SaAgbS^ma did you stay 7 
Did you duly see the King ot not ? 
I duly saw him. 

Now where are you going ? 

I am going to China.*’ 
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ROLE OF CENTRAL ASIAN NOMADS IN INDIAN 
HISTORY 

1 am grateful to you for the honour you have done me by sAhig 
me to preside over this august assemNy. The resporAbility rha r 
you have assigned to me is indeed very great and I am alnid I 
am not the person who can discharge it to your satisfacdoa. It 
seems that the most difficult task of a President is to choose the 
subject of his address. I have &iled to discover a strict 
principle that might guide us in this matter and out 
easier. The two alternatives before us, I believe, are either to 
give a survey of the work done in our field of study since we 
last met or to deal with a particular problem that would interest 
every one of us. A survey without a proper coosideratiou of the 
values will be a simple catalogue of works that are more or less 
known to us. An evalution of the merits and demerits of such 
works again is beset with difficulties of which we are all 8war& 

I shall therefore choose the other .alternative and discuss some 
problems of the aocieue history of India which, although studied 
on numerous occasions for more than half e century, have not 
yet lost their interest to us> I am however fully consdoos of 
my shortcomings and I bo^ you will be Indulgent towards me 
if I ill ful£l my task. 

The problems to which I should like cd draw youc atteutiOB are 
connected with the role of the Central Asiao ooouds m the 
history of India. While dealing with these invaders we have 
been in the habit of attaching greater importance to the foreign 
sources of ioforcoacioD than to our own literature. I do not 
however deny that for nearly one thousand years, from the end 
of the second century before Christ upto the eighth, the Chia«»e 
sources supply us with more deRnlte mforoation on the mov^ 
ments of the Central Asian nomads than any other source but 
there is no reason for attaching greater importance to the Greek 
and X^trin texts than to our own for their early history. In Uct- 
the classical writers derived their knowledge of these people eithm. . 
from the Persians or from the Indians. The recent researches . 
into the Central Aslan antiquities have shown chat the 
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andeDt Indians possessed a fekly precise knowledge of these 
people. 

The region beyond the Himalayas was never so isolated from 
as we often think. The people of Northern India and 
1 q>edally the people of the Punjab possessed some knowledge of 
> this region and were in contact with the nomads almost in ever; 
age. They did not coosidet them foreigners as we do now, simply 
because the dlsticicQDn between them, both physical and cultural 
were not so great as to create a sharp difference between them. 
Conflict arose only in cases when the newcomers cried to unsettle 
(he eamblished political conditions but peaceful inflltration was 
generally a welcome feature as it contributed to the prosperity 
of the country and proved an added military strength to the 
load rulers. The Brahmanical sooal code always provided them 
with an it^dependenc place in the society. Although it meant 
the ffsiaation of new castes it did not hurt their anwur-vfOprt 
but made th^m willini partners of an ever-growing dvilisation* 

As early as the lacer Vedic period the Indian writers show'an 
acquaintance with the people beyond the northern and north'* 
wesCem frontiers. In the Aiharvav^ ( V. 22. 5*9 ) the fever 
takman is wished away not only to the country of the Gandbaris 
' but also further beyond, to chat of the Bahlikas. In the Brfthmana 
literature we again come across with these people Br. 1,7,3-5). 
Two new people are also spoken of—the Uttarakurus and the 
Uttaramadcas as distinguished from the Kucus and the Madras 
settled in the Punjab ( Aii. Br. VUI, 14, 23 ). The nerc writer 
Yufca who comes xmmediately after, speaks of anodser new 
peoplo'^be Ktmbojas probably foe che flrst time (Nirukta, D, 

The Bfthlikas are well knowa It appears that the Uttarakurus, 
Uccatam^dras as well as the IC&mbojas too belonged to the sdll 
undefined region of Central Asia beyond the Himalayas. The 
existence of an Uttarakuru in this region is noted by the Greek 
writers till the fifth century A. D. f (olamy is ^e first to speak 
of a town named Ottorokoxrba and of a river and a mountain 
bearing the same name in the Serlque ( Chinese Turkestan ) near 
the mountafn Emodos ( Himalaya ). Later writers speak of the 
same place under the name Oporrocorra ( apara and vCUtra here 
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baying the same meaning X TTbe mditioo survived till the 5rh 
ceotiory as Orosius still speaks o£ the Octorogocras. The nii n>c 
Uttacamadra might suggest a coooection vrkh the Median (ribee 
( the Msdg ) and an attempt was made a few yean ago to prove 
that the Maddas or the Madias of the Punjab were Mediao 
imBugrants to India. Amongst the reasons adduced in hrout 
of this hypothesis stress has been laid on the unorthodox customs 
prevalent amongst them and mentioned by the MahabhsraUi. The 
epic distinctly speaks of the king of the Madras as Bgbliiu-puO* 
gaya and thus suggests bia connection with the Iranian world. 

The Kftmbojas also point out to the same direction. Although 
they are constantly associated with Gandh&ra still it is impossible 
to find out their dace on the frontiers of India. The nanyp, of 
GandhSra survived for long centuries but that of the i^mhojas 
.were soon forgotten. This makes it probable that they belonged 
I to the nomad hordes of Central Asia which were moving from 
I place to place. One of their branches seem to have entered 
^ndia in vety early times but they must have soon lost th^ 
kidentity as a disdnct people. Ocher branches of the same people 
seem to have entered Sastern Tibet and the valley of the Mekong 
from anotiaer direction. By this assumption only we can ezphuQ 
why the name BUmbuja was given to the kingdom founded in 
the middle valley of the Mekong. In Eastern Tibet also their 
name can be traced m the name of the proviace of Khama and 
k is probably from this region that I^mhoja invaaicp of 
Assam and Bengal took place in later times. 

Id the early Buddbut testa, the Epics as well as the Purapas 
we get a more elaborate scheme to systematise the geographic 
knowledge possessed by the Indians not only of India but also 
of ocher Asiatic regions. The piiociples which guided the 
compilers of these texts are oot always evident but as some of 
their norioiu cotreipcmd to actuality it is not &ir b> reject the 
cosmology presented by them as fanciful. 

The Buddhist texts mention four continents spread around the 
central mount Meru in the following order : in the South Janibn* 
dvipa, in the North Uttara*Kuru, in the West Apara-Godina and 
ip the East Fnrva-Videba. Jambudvipa was generally speakmg India, 
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accordiDg to the Budihi^. UeUira>Kuru< as we have eeen. was 
the narog given to Chinese Turkestan. God&na was the name hy 
which ^otan was known m ancient rimes. The oldest form of 
the name of ^otan k preserved in die Chinese transcription of 
the Han period as Yu-t'ieo. The Chinese words were pronounced 
in the Han period as *(g) iur^den i. e. Godana. The name Apara^ 
Godana thus seems to have been used with reference Co the region 
of Shorn. P(^va-Videha must have meant the eastern zone to 
the east of Videba—Videha being the eastern limit of the 
North Indian world at the rime when this geographical norion was 
first formed. 

The fiiahmanical coemology which is sensibly of a later period 
gives us a mote elaborate scheme. 7ambudvipa according to it is 
no longer India alone but the entire central belt of the conrinent 
as known to the compilers of that age. It is divided into seven 
vOTfOs or regions of which the first is the Bhsracavarea or India. 
Another known var^ is Uttaia-STuru. The five otbei varsas are 
dihpuni^ Hari Bhadrisva, lUvrta and Ramayaka. As 

central mountain of Shtapurusavaraa is mentioned as Healak^^ 
it is possible that this was the name given to the Himalayan zone 
Bsvrta might suggest a connection with the region watered by the 
fU river further to the nordi. Jambudvipa is again only one of the 
seven continents. Amongst the ocher continents two. the ^ska 
dvTpa and the &auScadvipa. have been desaibed in detail in the 
Mahebk»ata. As we shall see later on, at least the format 
corcesponded to reality. 

But although we cannot do full justice to the cosmological 
notions contained to die Buddhist and Brahmanical texts, there 
is ample evidence to show that the Indian compilers were 
acquainted with most of the people of the Central Asiatic regioos 
m the age when these cosmological norioos were systematised. For 
example one of the early Sanskrit Buddhist texts menrioos^Ctna 
Kaueika, Khasa. Bshli. Tukhara. Pahlava. P&rata. Vokkaaa 
Ramatha. The RsmayM locates to the North of Gsodl^ra 
and MadrakA'-tbe Yavaoa, Baka, Parada, BghUka. Beika. Paurava, 
Kiihkara. Cina, Apara^Cina, Tukhira. Barbara, KSmboja. DaradA 
KI^a. TsAkaDa. Pasupila. The MaJtSbhsrata speaks of the 
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Yavana. Cina, Kimboja, Sakp3|raha, Kulatcha, Htlpa, Psra«ka 
RamaEa ( sic. Rama(ha >, ibhiia, Danda, Kiamira, 

Khasiia (7 Kbasa), Pafihava ( PahUyd ), Girigahvaia etc aaongit 
the people Uving in tbe North. Tbe Puit^ locate in tbe same 
region : Bshlika, Vs^dhsna. ibtiira, KslatoTaka, Pallava, Caroxa> 
kbao^a. Parade, I&rabbufQca. Daaamfilika, ^mboja, Darada, 
*Barbara, Hartavardhana, Cina, Tukhira, Culika, ^lUika etc The 
Bj-hatsa^hUJi attempts at a more predse clasaihcation: In the 
West—Haihaya, Vokkapa, Ramatha, Psrata, fake ; in the NW— 
Tus^a, Madra, Eulota, CarmaraOga. EkaTilocana (Ekanetra), 
Bfllika ; in the N*“Kuru, Uttara*Eani, Vs^dhana, Hu^a and ia the 
N£—Paaupftla, Cina, Eha^ Gho^a, Euc2^ 

I will not waste your valuable time on identificatioD of diese 
tribes, many of which are known to us from previous researches. 
Yavana, feka, Pftiada, Eimboja. I^^ika. Cioa are well- 

known. The Tue&ras or Tukhjras were the people of Tokhares- 
tan. The Canoakhandikas are supposed to have been the people 
of Samarcand. Tbe ^tiikas. also known as Cblikas were tbe 
Sogdiaos, The Kudkas or Eu&ikas may be idendfied 
with the ancient people of Kud or Eucha. Vokkana is identified 
with Wakban. The Ekavilocaoas renuod us of the ooe-eyed 
people whom Herodotus locates m the extreme North of Cential 
Asia above the Issedonas. The TaAganas or TankanaJ may have 
been connected with Dofild or the Tungusc AMiough we 
cannot identify other tribes in the lists referred to above the 
identities already noted are quite suffident to prove that from 
about the second century E. C. to about 500 a. d. the Indian 
writers possessed a fairly accurate knowledge of tiie nomadic 
hordes that were moving about in Central Asia. Tlie cosmologs* 
cal notions recorded by tiiese wiicera reveal that they possessed 
also a fairly predse knowledge of tbe lands beyond the Himalayas. 
Compared with this, the Greek sources, although indi^Qsable 
for our modem studies, do not appear to be of any greater value, 
Under tiiese circumstances I should like to attach a grest« 
importance than hitherto done to tbe Puranic accoiintt of the 
fore^ dynasties that ruled in India after the &U of the Imperial 
Andhias. The accounts say: 
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‘*Wh«n tHe kingdom of the Andhras has come to an eod 
dieze will be kings belonging to the lineage of theit servants i 
7 Andhras, and 10 £bbira kings, also 7 Garda bbtOs, 18 dakas. 
There will be 8 Yavanas, 14 Tue&iaa. 13 Mucupdaa and 11 
HSpas ( or Maunaa ).** 

"The ^pemtija Andbtas will endure 52 years, the Ibbira 
lri?\g n 67 years, Gardabbins 72 years, the Id ^kas 183* 
years, the 6 Yavanas 87 years, The earth is remembered as 
beloogmg to the Tu^ras 7000 yeari, accordiog to some 
accounts 500 (but apparently either 107 or 105 is meanO. The 
IS future Murundas along with low c^te meo, all of mleccba 
origin wiU enjoy tt half 400 years ( i. 6. 200 years ). The 11 
Maunas will MQOy it 103 years. When they are overthrown 
by time there will be K&ilakila kings. Then after the Silakilas. 
Vifidhyaaakd will reign. He will enter upon the eanb after 
k has known those kings 96 yeais^" 

The Ibhlras and Gaidabhios mentioned in the list are regarded 
as lpy^« of forego origin but we know almost nothing about 
ph&iB- The Yavanas or the BsctrUn Greeks have been recently 
seated by M. Tatn, a recognised authority in classical studies. 
I propose to discuss here the problems concering the 6aka> the 
Tussca, the Murupga aod the Hflpa. 

THE SAlU PROBLEM 

If we tftke the Poxanic accouocs literally we have to admit chat 
cbe dblra con^ussora preceded the Yavanas or the Greeks in India. 
At least they were contemporaries in their Indian adven¬ 
turer The PuradC evidence has however not been given any 
credence for want of corroborative facts. The Chinese evidence 
has been relied upon to prove that tiie Sakas could not baVe 
entered India before the commencement of tiie Ise century B. G. 
71 k Greek rule had been established in the Pui^ah and in the 
ICabul valley about a century earlier. In fact this U regarded 
as the reason for wbidi the ^kas came to India not directly b? 
the Kabul route but from Drangiana which they had conquered 
in tile middle of second century. Let us now ezamlne the 
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evidences again and see how iat they are precise enough to admit 
of such, ioterpretacion. 

The Greek writers from the time of Herodotca speak of the 
^akas as a branch of the Scythic people which occupied Central 
Asia in early times. Herodotus s^ that the Perstans used the 
designation ^ka in a loose way, Strabo C 58 B. C.> 21 a. d. ) 'tetU 
us that the Caucasus separated the Sakai, the Scythes and tbt 
Seres in the North from the Indiaos in the South. Ptolemy in 
the second century A. T>. says that the eastern ftontier of the Sakai 
was Scythia. 

The Old Persian loscriptions speak more clearly of the 8ek&s 
than the Greek teats. Thus in the Behiscun loscriptioR there 
is mentioD of Bactria, Sogdiana. Gandhara. ^aka. Tathagush, 
Arachosia and Maka. and again after Parthia of Margiana, 
Tathagush and ^ka provinces which revolted against Dasus. 
Id the Persepolis inscription we are Cold that the eastern provinces 
of the empire were Arachosia. India, GandbSra, and Make. 

In the Nakshl Rust urn Inscription there is mention of Zranka 
(Drangiana), Arachosia, Tathagush. Gandhsra. India. Atka 
Haumavarka, ^ka Tigcakbauda. and in the Gold Tablet Insorp- 
tion of Darius we are told that his empire extended from Saks 
beyond Sogdiana ( para»sugdam ) to Ethiopia and from India to 
Sardis. The Sake Tigrakbauda or the **8dka8 who wore poxnted 
helmets’* were according to Herodotus the neighbours of the 
Bactrians and most probably occupied the Jaxartes regicn. The 
^aka Haumavarka who were tbe same as the Amytgiaa Scythians 
of Herodotus were those who bad settled in the Persian Prorioce 
of Drangiana. Tbe Behiscun and cbe Fersepolis inscriptions really 
locate them near Gandh&ra. The old Persian InscripdoDs there¬ 
fore make it dear chat the ^akas were living near the fronds 
of India long before the Greeks had come to liax region. 

Tbe Indian literature speaks of them hut only ar a time when 
tbe Greeks bad settled In Bactria. This is the reason for which 
the ^kaa are closely associated with the YaTanas in these texts 
specially in tbe Rsnsy^. the Manusaf]ihit9 acd the Mahobharata. 
Bat a particular chapter of cbe Mah^hs^’ota, inserted in the 
BbTsmapaxva which ^es the descrxptbn of Che ^Akndvtpa or 
16 * 
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“tbeiaDdof the 4alca9" see&i$ to bear an eatlier stamp. Zc ia 
said that tbare are seven mountains in Sskadvipa, named Meru, 
Mala;^ Jaladhara, lUirata, Durga^a and Keeara. The 

land is divided into seven versas : M.a}^a&d near Meru, Kumu^ 
dcxtara near ZvlAlaya, Su^rnsrcs near Jaladhara, Kttum»a near 
lUivata, Mantiz^cana near dySma, Maud^kt near BCeiara and 
MahSpuru^ near Durgaeaik. The tert then says that there 
are four Janap&das or kingdoms in the land of the ^akas. Maga 
( or MaAga AftfsA^< Msruisa and Mandaga. These regions 
are watered by different branches of the Ganges viz. Sukumsri 
SicsA Veoiks, Manijal?, Caksu (i. e. Vak^u ). and VaidhaoilsS. 
Regarding the character of the people the text then says that the 
Magas are Brahmin by vocation. Ma^akas K^triya, the Msoasas 
Vai^ and the Mandagas Sadta. 

According to Rapson this ^kadvtpa would be the name given to 
the lower h:tdas valley after the ^akas had settled there in the 
hm cencucry 6. C. This identihcatioa has been suggested by the 
use of the word dHpa in this cono action.. The wocd dvipa how* 
ever was used in the Puranic and Epic cosmology in a much 
hcoader sense and not in the narrow sexise of island. Then again 
there u little doubt about the identification of the river Vakgu 
(Ozus) which flowed through the councry of the 4akas. Another 
river, the ^tSs'i may be the same as the Sirs which is the name 
given to the Yarkand river in some texts. According to an old 
nodon all the four rivers. GadgB, ^odhu, Vaksu and Sits, issued 
• from the same source, die Anavatapta lake and hence they could 
be known lader the seme Dame Ge gi. Of the four people 
mentioned above the Maga reminds os of the Magians. the Maka 
of the cdd PersuQ inscxrptiocis who according to Herodotus wece 
a Median &ibe. The Masakes may be very weU identified widi 
the Massagetae another Scythic people mentioned by Herodotus 
as a powerful and valiant people dwelling towards the east 
beyond the river Araxes over against the Issedoniaos. It may be 
noted that thy Masakas are also described in the Mafabhsrata as 
Rsatriyas. The Mandagas or Madagas might have been the same 
as the Mada or the Medes. The names of two of the vargas seem 
to correspond to things known &om other sources. Kumudottera 
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msj he connected with che Komedoi of the Greek writers wbich 
extended from cbe Ozus to the river of K!ar&te£in. Mebiki^ 
reminds us of Akhaea which the classical authors place in Scjihla. 
The di^culc^inidenciffing the names of mountains and rivers is 
due to che ^ct chat the old names have often been replaced b? 
new ones in this region. 

That the ^kas were known in India before the establishment of 
the Greek rule is also indirectly suggested by the laina account as 
preserved in the KshbScSryaiathSrtaka^ In order to ponish the 
autocratic GardabhilUs of Ujjayin! Kslaka sought for outside help. 
He could have gone to the Yavanas as well had they been settled 
in the upper Indus valley. Bur instead of doing that be went to 
cbe Sagakula L e. the 4aka race beyond the Indus. He induced 
some of the ^aka chiefs to accompany him. They crossed the 
Indus in ships and went to Kathiawar. These cbie& firsc occupied 
the kindom of Surgs^a and divided the country amongst them¬ 
selves. Next they went up TJjjayrnT. imprisoned the GatdabbUla 
king and set up one of their chie^ as ruler there. In course of 
time C kil^nutre^ ) VikramidiCya the king of Mftlava ousted the 
^ka dynasty and established his own era (58 B. c.). This 
dynasty also was destroyed by another 4aka ruler after 135 years 
of the Vikrama era had elapsed ( 78 A. D. ). Prof Scea IConow 
has given fuU'Credeoce to this story. The route followed by the 
Baka chiefs indicates chat they were coming from tbe othef aide 
of the Indus, probably from Seistan where ^aka setdementa had 
been established already in cbe Acbaemenian period. But how 
long did they rule io UjjayinT before the rise of this legendary 
Vikramsdicya in 58 b. a is not known. The account vaguely 
says ksl&ntare^: after a lapse of tine. Prof. IConow has 
referred to a late Jains tradltaon which ssya chat the ^akas ruled 
at Ujjayim only for four yeais. Accordingly the 4aki occupation 
of UjjayinI may be placed in 61-60 B. c. But the same account 
attributes a reign of only 13 years to the GardsbbQlas. A little 
examination shows that it is only a distorted version of the 
Paranic accounts which however assign a reign of 183 year# to cbe 
^akas and 72 year# to tbe Gaxdabbillas. 

One of the oldest ^aka ruler# of India, Maue# had extended his 
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rule up to Taxila an4 Gacidbira but we do hoc know from wbicb 
direcdou. Most of the scholars cow agree that it was from the 
settlemencs in the lower Indus valley. But we should not 
forget chat althou^ some of his coins appear as imitations of the 
coins of Demetcios and Appollodotus the great majority of them 
bear Parthian influence in the regal formula—Basileus baaileum 
Megaloy Mayoy. Otoaius speaks of a Parthian invasion of India 
up to the Hydaspes by Mithradates I C 171-138 B. C. ). But diis 
account has been given little credence for insuficient reasons. 

If we attach leas importance to the story of the foundation 
of a powerful Greek kingdom extending from the ^abul valley 
to the Punjab after the invasion of Demetrios, and Menander— 
a kingdom which would be a sort of impenecrable barrier 
against a possible Parthian or ^ka invasion from the side 
of Bactzia then we can explain things more clearly. The dakas 
had tmdetgone a great Parthian mfluence. ^ language they 
spoke was the Eastern Iranian dialea and they had rendered 
a great help in the foundation of the Axsacidan dynasty. So 
a possible Parthian invasioo of the Punjab by Mithradates I, 
iS Otoaius taHs us, might have brought the §akas to the Punjab 
along ^e Kabul valley. The Greek opposition would be futile 
in chat case. The ^kas of Kathiawar and Ujjayini represented 
an altogether different branch of the same people that had 
..{>eAetrated through the lower Indus valley at a much earlier 
p^iod possibly with local help as the KslakSciryakothanaJia would 
have Qfi believe. 

What s than the Unpottance of the Chinese account regarding 
the movmnaac the daka people from the region of Ta-hta 7 
The annals of the former Han dynasty Han shu contain the 
following account which is now welUknown : 

"Forroerly when the Hiung-nu subjugated the Ta Yue- 
che the Utter migrated to the West and gained the dominion 
over Ta*bia whereupon the king of Sai moved south and 
ruled over Ki*pin. The Sai were scattered and ac times 
formed several kingdoms. North-West of Shu-lei, the 
Hou-sun, Sun-tu and coosanguiuous nations are all descen¬ 
dants of the ancient SaL’ 
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Tbe Chinese word Sai was ptonounced u Haa cimaa Sek aad 
beQce it is certain that the word was used to reader the oaoie 
of tbe ^akas ( Greek Saces ). The Ta YuS'Ches were defeated 
bj the HiuQg'Hus io 176 3. C. They ousted the 4akaa frcan the 
Jaxertes region in about 160 B. C. The ^kas chen migrated to 
Ta>hia (later Tokbaiestan). Pceased by the Wu*soQa the 
Yue-chea moved to the south and occupied Ta«bia. It was then 
that the Bliag of the dakas was obliged to move further sou^ 
and to go CD ^-pin. This must have taken place befiore 
126 a C. 

The route to Ki-pin which the ^aka bug followed is dearly 
.stated. He passed the Hwn-Iu or the banging passage while 
moving Cowards Ki>pio from his original seat in Ta-bia. This 
route was recognised by Cbavanoea and Sir Aurel Stein as tbe 
•Bolor route through (he Yasin valley. This was the route whidi 
was usually followed by che ancient oaveliers from the region of 
Wakhao to the Indus valley and to ^hmir and Udysoa, 

If we follow Chinese account literally we are driven to 
two condusions; tbe first, that the who were turned 

out of Ta-hia by the Yue^ches entered India by the Bolor route 
and the second, that Kr-pin which they conCjuated was Kashmir. 
The first condusion has been discarded on the ground that 
tbe Bolor route was impracticable and the second has been 
reiecced on the groucd that Ki>pis could not be Kftdimir hot 
must be identified with ilabaUKapiis. It has therefore been 
supposed that the feka* went south from Ta^hia aad as it was 
impossible for them to eoter tbe Ka';ul valley owing to tbe 
presence of tbe Greeks in that region they went westwards to 
the directioQ of Herat aod thence southwards to Seistan. FfMn 
Seisran they entered iadie by tbe lower valley of the Indus ia 
the first century B. C. and thence extended their infiuence aotth- ^ 
wards to the Kabul valley. 

I fhink that this assumption is not necessary at all. The 
dakas of Ta*hia seem to have represented an eotirely different 
group and had no relation with the ^akas of Seistan. The Bolot 
route again was not probably so impiacticable as has been supposed. 
At least it does not appear to have been imprac&cabte in the 
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ead of cKe 4th cencur; a. d. whoQ the £r8t Chinese .tcaveller, 
Fa-hieo aod his associates came to India. 

Tbea again the identiEcatioQ of Ki-piD with KabuI-ICapi^ is an 
unposs^ilit;. L^vi and Chavanoes wete the drat to propose the 
ideotificatioQ of Ki’pui of the Chinese annals with Kashmir. They 
pointed out that in a numbet of Chinese translations of Buddhist 
texts the translators use ICi-pin for translating the name ICashmir 
op to 581 A. D., Since 581 A. n. the Bundhist translations as well 
as other Chinese documents use the name Ki^pin to denote Kapii& 
and not Kashmir. In recent years there has been a tendency 
to take these conclusions too lightly. For example Taro in his 
book "The Greeks in Bactria and India" while identi^ng. 
S.*pin with Kophene ( Kabul ) refers to L4v! only to point out 
that "the Chinese mixed up Kapia's and Kashmir in their Ki-pin." 
The Chinese writers made this coofosion only after 58 La. D. sis 
C*pin had by then become coo old a name to convey a precise 
geographical import. But there is no ground to believe that (he 
same confusion existed pilor to 58L A. D. In the oldest Chinese 
translatioQ of the MilindapaSha which belong to the 4th century 
A. T>. KAe'mlra of the original text is twice rendered in Chinese 
as Kl-pin. The Chinese biography of KurnSrajm contains another 
coiToboradve evidence. KuinSrajTva was taken from Kucha to 
Kashmir by his mother for proper educadoo in the third quartet 
of the 4th century A. D. Kashmir was then a reputed centre of 
Sanskrit Uatrning. While coming from the west they crossed the 
river Siz^'ou ( Sindbu ) in order to go to Kashmir which is 
called &^a. Of the description of Ki^dn which we get in the 
^usese annals of the Han and Wei periods, the following points 
may he noted t <i) was to the South-East of Ta Yne-^e i. e. 
Ta-hia. The kingdom of Nan-tu was at 9 days putney to its 
North-East and Wu*yi'8ban-Ii to the South-West Nan-ru seems 
to be “Dar-du i. e. Darada. Wu-yi-shan-li which is a transcrip¬ 
tion of the name Alexandria bas been identified with Kandahar, 
(ii) The valley of Ki-pin was surrounded by hill ranges on four 
aides. It was a Bat country having a lengeh of 800 li from East 
to West and a breadth of 300 li from the North to the south. 
These accounts seem to refer dearly to Kashmir and not to 
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Kabul-EUpisS. The name Ki-pin itself seems to suigest the aeme. 
In Han profiouociadon the first word K< waa definiuly a *Ka 
probably followed by some consonant which might bayc been 
a s. Pin was pronounced almost certainly in early time pir ox kv. 
Hence Ki-pin clearly stood for 'Kafs)- pit or •K«(s)-wiy. 
This form of the name is abo found in the early Greek records 
in which Kashmir is either Caspiri or Kaspeim. Ki-pin was thus 
a correct phonetic transcription of the old name of Kasbrnic. The 
^akas of Ta-hia could not have come to Kashmir via Seistan 
the lower Indus yalley— they must have come there by the shorter 
route—i. e. the Bolor route foom Ta-hia. 

THE TUKKARA PROBLEM 

The next problem is what I should like to call the Tukh&ra or 
Tokharian problem. In the dynastic lists of the Purines it is said 
that the Tufira kings succeeded the Yavanas in India. Their 
number is given as 14. According to the Matsya the world 
belonged to them for seven foousand years (sapUi-varfa^hasr&^i) 
whereas according to the Vsyu and Brahms^ they ruled for 
which may be interpreted either as five hundred 
years or as 105 years. Five hundred years would be too long a 
period for 14 kings and so it is just probable that they ruled only 
for 105 years. The Matsya account may be accordingly corrected 
as sapta-varta-danvt-iha aod interpreted as 107 years. Sorae of 
the early Puripaa give Tukhsra as a varant of Tusira, It is 
certain that the cerebral was pronounced as when the name 
was adopted by the Puranlc chroniclers. The gives 

the name as TukhSra* The name is given in the same form by 
the Mahabhsrata as well as by two old Buddhist texts the Saddhar~ 
ma •smfiyupastksna and the Mahdm^mri. The Chinese pilgrims 
tell us that the TukbSra Buddhists like the Ceylonese bad a 
special monastery built for them at the Mahabodhi in the 7ch 
century. In the same century B3oa writes in his Harfocarita that 
Hana used to get taxes from the mountainous and inaccessible 
region of the Tu^ras ( atra parameivaretfa tUf^’aiaHahhuvo 
durgs^ah bora}} ) This only shows that Tukt^a as a 
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distbcc people and tbe land of the TukhSras C To^arestan ) as 
a distiAt country in the mountainous regions beyond tbe frontiers 
of India were knoxra to the Indians as late as the middle of the 
7th century A. D, 

The classical authors mention the people under tbe same name. 
Thus Pliny says—“After the Attacorcs (the same as Ottorokorras) 
come tbe Pbuni tPbruni), Thocari and Casiri (which seems to be 
a mistake for Caspiri), the Use belonging to India." Ptolemy 
speaks of them as Thagouroi. Periegeus (2nd century) and all 
later writers up to the 4th century as Toebari. The Tokbarians 
therefore according to these sources were a central Asian people 
living to the North of the Caspiri or Kashioir, 

The Chinese sources of the Han period speak of a people named 
Ta>hla. They were Irving as early as the 2nd century, B. C in the 
Oxos region. The two Chinese 'words Ta and kia were pronounc¬ 
ed in aariy as DU(t)-g'a and it stood in all probability for the 
name DogSr'or Tukbsr. From the 5th century the name appears 
in the Chinese annab as Tu-ho-lo •T’u-xuo-la i. e. Tukl^ra. The 
Idng of that coimtry sent ambassadcflt to China in 453, 457 and 
465 A. D. At the when Hiuan-tsang visited the country it 
had passed into tbe bands of tbe Western Turks. The pilgrim 
tells us that Tokharestan in that period was a very extensive 
kingdom. It reached the Tsong'Uog (the Pamirs) on the East, 
Persia oa the West, the Hindukuah on the Southend tbe Iron Pass 
or Deihead in tbe Norrii. The Oxus flowed through this country. 
HeaceforA contact with China remained almost uninterrupted 
fbraboottwD cencurtes. It k hr this period chat the Tibetan 
texts speak of the country <£ Iho-gar or Tho-dgat and of the 
Buddhists monks of that couotry who had gone to Tibet to 
pardcipate in the work of translation of Buddhkt texts. *rhe 
Uigurs also speak of them aa Tosi and of their country as 
Twrrstn i e. TokhaPestan, 

We therefore see that ftom about the second century s. C. 
to about ^ middle of the 7cb century A. 33. all sources of infor¬ 
mation, Sanskrit, Greek. Latin and Chinese concur in recognising 
a people called Tuki^ra Imng in the country which came to 
be known in later times as Tokharestan. Tbe original Seat 
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the people was the Upper valley of ebe Otus in die region of 
Badakshan, The Puranlc sources would have us believe tba£ 
kings of chis TukhSra origin conquered India Broto dia Greeks 
and set up their own rule. Fourteen of f hfir rulers reigned in 
India for a little over one hundred years. 

These are precisely Che rulers who are designated by 

the modem historians of India. The Greek legends on die 
coins of these rulers give them the name Korsano tCosano. etc. 
and the Ebarofthl Insaiptions Kusaiu, iSliuuna and Kuiana. 
The name of a king of chis group of rulers called MaUrt)a Guyana 
may be connected with the same name. The occurceace of 
the inicial letter as g, k, kh, and Greek k and x shows chat rc 
was probably a guttural fricative which could not be exactly 
rendered into ao Indian form. Prof Konow probably rightly 
considers that the word is an Iranism form with the ganitive 
plural sufBx of gnu which is used as a rule with the Iranian ethnic 
names. In that case the base would be Gum or Ku$3. In het 
one of the Kushan rulers, Kanishka is described as a member 
of the Ku^ race in a Buddhist text ascribed to Aivagfaoaa who 
according to the Buddhist tiadiCioQ was conCempotaneous wieb 
that great ruler. 

Id (vder to esptain the origin of this &mily name an evidence 
contained in the old Haa annala haabeen referred to. According 
to rc the Kosatias would be the same as Etii>4lujaagB branch 
of the Ta Tue>cbe nomads. The passage ^^lich coOsina this 
evidence occurs in the annals of the later Han dynasty Hm 
Han shu. Let us consider this passage again : 

“Previously the Yue>che8 were conquered by the HisQg>nu&. 
They T hen went away to Ta-ha and divided this kingdos 
into five hi>hou namely Hiu-mi. Shuang-mi. Kgi«ahflwpg. 
Hi-tun and To-mi More than one boudred yeazs after this the 
hr-hou of Kui-shuai^ named El’iu-tsiu-k'i? artaded and 
TSAiquished the four other hi-hou, called himself long and the 
name of his kingdom become ICui-shuaD|. He invaded Ngar^ 
centered Kao-fu, became victorious over Fts-ta and Ki-pifi 
trrA possessed these kingdeans entirely. K'hi*tani^'k) died 
at the age more than 80 years. Hia aoti Yeorkao-chen bscsetut 
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kiflg in his place ; in bis turn he conquered T'ien-chu ( India ) 
and established there a chief to administer it From this time 
the Yue-ches became estremely powerful. AE the different 
countries call their king, the king of Kui>shuang but the Han cad 
them Ta Yue-cbe retaining cbeir ancient title.” 

Tlie names of the two kings K’iu-tsiu-klo and Yen-kao-chen 
hare been corrected as K‘hi>tsiO'kie and Yen-kao>mi by no 
less a Chinese authority than Prof. Pellioc. When these correc' 
cions are admitted the names appear in their archaic pronunciation 
as K'ieU'dt'ien-kiSp and Iam*kau>mjie. These toay be restored 
accurately as Kuju Kapa and Verna Ki/^i which ace exactly the 
names of Kujula Eadaphises and Wema Eadaphises. According 
to the latest interpiecatioD of the passage it would appear that 
tise fhre bi^ou belonged to the old kingdom of Ta>hia i e. the 
Tnkblra. They temporarily became vassals of the Ta Yue-che 
but later on the hi*bou of Eui^shuang supplanted the Yue-che 
rale and established his own. He was therefore a Tukfal&a but 
(he Choieae writets followed the old custom and continued to 
call them Ta Yue>cbe. Thias Ko^slo Kadi^ises who supplanted 
the Yue*che rule wee primarily a Tukbira and secondarily a Eui- 
shuang. So &f as the tirst appellation is concerned the Indian 
sources amply contiim it. It was the TukbSras who followed 
iha Greeks in India and they were not known by any ocher 
name* As Chinese evidence shows, EuKshuang was the name 
0£ tise prindpaiity over which Eujula ruled as a hj-hou. This 
the name given to the kingdom founded by him after the 
overthrow of the Yue^he rule simply because tiie nucleus of 
diet kingdom was his own priDcipality< EiU'Slmang was not 
an ethnic name and hence the Sanskrit sources do not mention it 
hue retain the name Tukhl^ 

The connection between Eui^uang and Eu^na is not very 
clear. Kuei>$huaag, in old prcAundation Ejwei-siang, was some^ 
thing like EhuHipa or Eu$apa. Eadphises I uses both Eosano 
and Xosano on his coins, fci the Panjtar inscr^tion of the year 
122 there is mention of a MabSrSja Gu|ana and in the Taxila 
silver scroll Inscription of the year 136 there is mention of 
Mah£r?jd RSjitiifja Devaputra Ebusapa. The titles show ^bat 
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the? were two dicTereDt rulers but who they were, we do not 
know. Tliere is agaia reference to the Gu$a^vaipia and its soon 
General Lala in the year 13 of Kanifka in the Manikiala Stone 
Inscription. 

This uncertainty in the use of the name Ku^Oa is more 
reason why we should attach greater importance to the edmic 
name TukhSra given not only in the PuriD;iaa hut abo in all 
other sources. 

We have said that the Tukhiras were not the Ta .Yue^cbea 
They continued to be so called by the Chinese historians by mis¬ 
take. The Ta Yue-cbes bad probably merged into the TukhRra 
people and adopted the local culture. This is the reason why they 
are only vaguely remembered by the Chinese historians. They are 
last mentioned only in connection with the ^darites. A Chinese 
annal (Pei-she) tell us that king I?i-to-lo (KidSra) of Ta Yue^che. 
driven by the Juan-juan shifted to the town of Po-lo (B'ak'la : 
Baikh) and then conquered Northern India and the 4 kingdoms to 
the North of GlndbSra. The annal then says that KidSra had 
asked his son to occupy the dty of Fu-lu-sha (Purusapura) and 
that this IS the reason why the kingdom of his son was Siao 
Yue-che ot Little Yue-che. 

This brills us to another questiom that of thi little Yue-chea. 
Some scholars are stiU inclined to hold that Kanaka belonged to 
the Little Yue-che and that he entered India from Chinese Turke¬ 
stan by a difretent route. The late Baron de Scael Holstem was 
the Brst to put forward this theory. He was of opinion that the 
Kidarites were called Little Yue-che because the txaditbn of the 
Little Yue-che was being perpetuated at Peshawar by the succeW 
sors of Kam§ka. But we have seen that the Chinese teat is quite 
clear on thi* point. The text first speaks of the Great Yue-che 
kingdom of KidSra and then of the kingdom founded at Peshawar 
by his son. The latter was called Little Yue-che so that it could 
be distinguished from the kingdom of the father. The annalist had 
no knowledge of the fact that there was a king called Kani|ka and 
that his capital was at Peshawar. And he was writing in the 
middle of the 5th century a, T>. 

There i$ a slight earlier evidence on the Little Yue-ches. In a 
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Buddiiisc C$art translated in 4X3 iCuc^^jlva translates the name 
TukhSra as Siao Yue-cbe or Little Yue-che. KuoiSrajlva was a 
native of Central Asia and tberefore the information supplied hy 
bin on this point should be seriously considered. Prof. Pelliot 
would like to e^lain it thus: '‘After the rupture of relation 
between China and the West in the last quarter of the 3rd century 
the Great Yue*<dses had been forgotten in China. Only the Little 
Yue-ches were spoken of. As Kuc^ra^lva was writing for the 
Chinese be used the tercoinology known to them in his times and 
rendered the name TukhSra as Little Yue^che because they were 
the odIj Yue-ches whose name was still understood. Otherwise 
it is inconceivable that a native of Central Asia would explain the 
name Tukhira as Little Yue^che who bad never come to Ta>hia 
and had been driven by the Hiung-nus to the South-East to 
Kam-su'*- 

There is therefore no reason to think that &oi|ka was a Little 
Yue-cbe. The Little Yue-ches had lost their identity amongst 
th$ barbarians of South-Eastern China just as the Great Yue-ches 
had lost theirs amongst the Tuktaras. Besides these Little Yue- 
chee hsd no ccmnection either with Ta-hia (TukhSra) or with Kui- 
shuang (CuiaQa). 

Tht^ 28 another point to which I should Ijke to draw your 
aztentioa in this connection. It is the confusion in late literature 
between two different names, the Tukhara and the Turu^ka. In 
^ Gorudo and l^smana Pvra^ we have Turuska and Tura^ka in 
the place where we should have expected TukhSra or Tu$Sra. 
Kalhama while apeakiag of the Shahi rulers of Afganistan who 
claimed desceas ftom Eaniska calls them Turuska. Hemacandra 
in his prt^ably refers to the same ^hi rulers 

as Turuska sSkhi (^-Turu|iSscu sskhayah syuh}« But we know 
definitely that the Turu^kaa were the Turks and different from 
the TukhSraa In a Chinese-Sanskrit lexicon of the 7th century 
A. D. which I edited a few years ago the Sanskrit name of the Tu- 
kius (Turks) is given, as Tiuskagana. Tokharestan had passed 
into the hands of the Western Turks in the 7th century and since 
then it was natural for all late Sanskrit writers to make an easy 
^nftision between Tukhsra and Turuska just as the eadjei 
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Chinese writers had dooe in calling the Tukh£raa Yue-che aftar 
the Yue'che conquest of the country. 

THE MURUNDA PROBLEM 

Although the Murujjtdas are regarded as a separate dynasty of 
rulers who succeeded the TukbStas some scholars would CMiadtf 
them as idenci<al with the ^ahas. Prof. Seen Koirow explains the 
word as a Saka word meaning '*Lord'\ “Master" and takes i t to he 
identical with the Chinese expression Sai>wang "lias king of the 
^kas" which the annalists use in connecdon with the ^ka migr^ 
tiofi from Central Asia. Prof. S^onow's reading and mterpramtaao 
of the word muro^a in the Zeda inscripCiMi is £tr horn certaio. 
Its connection with Maronda is still lass probable. 

On the contra^ the Paripas consider the Morundss as quite 
distinct from the ^akas. AU of ^eot agree m stating that the 
Murupdas followed the Tukh£ras in India and that 13 of thdx 
kings ruled in India along with low caste men, all of Mieccha origin. 
The duration of their rule was according to some raurces 400 
yeara whereas according to ocher sources 200 yesxs. Who were 
these Murupdas 7 

We kpow ^c the Murupdas were ml^ia before fcpodn* 
Q^c€tbe Gupta empire. The Alfehabad PEttar Inacriptiat of 
Samudragii^ta tells os (hat Maruodas were ainongat those 
who accepted the vassalage of the Guptas. The name next wtMS 
ID the Khoh copperplate InaciipcioB of the begsning 06 the 
sixth century. We are told there that the mother of the Mal^ 
rSja Sarvanitha of Ucdukalpa was Mutu^adevI, also calkd 
MuTu^asvSminl. She was so called prohab^ beotse die waa a 
princess of the Murujjida dynasty. 

The mention of ^ Murund^^ a found in caristr sens toe^ 
Prof. L4vi was the first to deal with diese testa The Obaese 
annals have preserved the record of a poiidcal mission whiA 
was sent to India from the Hinduised kingdom of Fo-oan in Indo- 
China in the 3rd century A. D, We are told dat in the period 
222-277 A, D. the king of Fu-aatt sent one of his relativea to Inda. 
The started from Fi>nan, went out of dm m»th 
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the riv«r Tu-kiu-li ( Takkola ? ) and following the great bend 
of the littoiel right towards the Noich-Wgat entered a big gulf 
which bordered on different kingdoms- At the end of a little 
more than a year he entered the mouth of the river of Tien-chu 
(India). He went up this river, covered a distance of about 700 
li and arrived at his desdnadon. The king of India was taken 
by surprise t£> learn that there were such men on the distant 
shores of the ocean. He sent with him various presents to the 
king of fu'Dan and amongst them there were four horses of the 
Yue-che country. The Indian ambassadors who went to Fu-nan 
along with this mission were met by the Chinese ambassador at 
the Fonanese court. Being questfoned he told the latter diat 
the title of the king of India was and that the capita! 

T^iece be resided was guarded by two consecutive circles of 
ramparts and that the ditches were constantly fed by the water 
carried by cannals ftcta the river. The description of the 
dcy and dre palace as given by the Indian ambassadors reminds 
one of the splendour of F^tallputra. 

Hie Chinese as Prof. lAvi has shown, is a ^thful ttans> 
cdption of the name MuroQtla. Ptolemy locates the Marundai 
in ^le same region, in Eastern India, on the right bank of the 
Gai^e^ The )aina version of the SiihhASana^vsirUhsiks tells us 
^t a Murupda-^ja was die king of K^nyakuhja. The Prabandha- 
cmtSinani of Meiutuoga tells u8 that the MurupdaAja had his 
capital at PstaiJputra. Another Jaina legend would have us 
beHeve ffiat R^daKptasnri who was a contemporary of 
had cared a Murupda^a hoot a serious disease end coverted him 
to Jainism. 

Althou^, these evidences ate f^ and msu^cient they are con.* 
elusive enough to prove the eristence of 'Murupda kings in India 
from the Kushan period up to the Gbpea period. Hie geography . 
of Ptolemy and the Chinese evidence discussed above difinitely 
show that the Munm<^8 were established in' Eastern India in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries a. d. and than they possessed at least 
two important does, KSnyakubja and F^failputra, the latter being 
probably their capital oil the rise of the Guptas. 

It is therefore permissible to suggest that the Muru^t4as had 
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come to India alon| with Tukh2ras and chat the? bad set up a kin^ 
dom in Eastern India first as vassals of the TukbStas and then on 
their downfaU as independent rulers. Their connection with the 
Yue^ches is suggested by the present of the four horses of the 
Yue-che country which the; sent to Fu-n&n. Then again when 
Hemacandra in his connects them with 

LampSka (Lamgban) it does not mean that the; were known in 
his times. He got this information from some older sources 
whidi knew that the Murund^ k&d come by wa; of Lam^iao. 
Thsc was not the wa; followed b; the ^kas in course of tbexr 
huTasion of India. The ^akas ag|Lin had gone up to Western 
^dia and none of tha old sources oonnect the ^kas with 
putra. The Mutund^^ therefore in all probabiht; were a TukhCre 
tribe like the Kushans and pertiall; filled up the gap in the 
political history of India from the down&U of the Imperial 
fCushans to the rise of the Guptas. This &ct was known to the 
Puranic chroniclers. 

It seems we can trace the MuruQ<k$ in Central Asia almigiide 
the Tukh^s. The classical writers such as Strabo, Plin? and 
Periegetes speak of a people called Phrynot who lived near the 
Tochaxi. If we are to believe the evidence of Piia; the Phrynoi 
or Phruni lived to the South of the raoun/atn Attacoria. the 
Tochari lived to the sooth of the Phrynoi and the Caairi X & 
Caspiri or Kashmir to die Soud} of the Tocbari The name ^ 
the Phrynoi could be very well rendered in Sanskrit as Mru^d^ 
or Murupde. The Puranic cbxotdclers had probably some hesita> 
tion in tendering the name as such. Thus the PoyU'PvrSM which 
is in many respects one of the most trustworthy texts render the 
name not exactly as Muru^da or Muraoda but as Putnod^ or 
Pura^da. The cerebialisaaon of the original dental does not 
really make any difficulty as it has other examples too. 

THE HDNA PROBLEM 

The Hirno question. I believe, still remains a problem m Indkn 
hiscory.' The reason is this. l^UdSsa in his Ratiktworitki m 
connection with Che digviieya of Ragbu speaks of Che Hiznas as 
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living on the banks of tbe Vaksu or the Oxus. Prof. K. C. Chatco* 
padhTaya in a vet; learned monograph on Sfii^se has tried Co 
establish the priority of KSlidasa on Aivagho$a in the field of 
artificial poetry. He is of opinion that Kalidasa lived in the first 
century B. C. If we accept this theory wt have to admit that the 
Hnnas were known in India already before the Christian era 
On tile contrary we have so long majntamed that the Hunas were 
not Imown in India before the fifcb century. The? appeared for 
the first titnf on the Indian soil in the time of Skandagupta 
( A. D. ) under the distinctive name Hsna. They were at 

that time driven away. They appeared again towards the end 
of tise same century and this time succeeded is establshing an 
independent HCna kingdom in the Punjab. Th^'ruled hpto the 
second quarter of the sixth century aa paratoount mleia when 
they received a crushing defeat in the bands of Yadodhartnan of 
Malwa. 

These Ho^as who appeared io India in fifth century A. D. were 
tile Hepcbalke Huns cc tbe White Huns. Hepthal, Chinese Ye^t'a, 
was tbe eponymous hero of tbe race vtiio in 434 A. D. defeated 
imd t TllH Peios, tbe king of Persia. In iTan the principal cenmes 
of these Huns were Badaksban and BamiyaiL It was in this region 
that Song-yun met them in the beginning of tbe skth century. 
It was fiom this region that they penetrated into Lidia. It has 
bees so lm)g maintained that they were the only Hune known 
n India. 

Bot what about the old Hmng-nos of the Chinese annals ? After 
they had driven the Yue-ches away from the eastern part of 
Oikicae Tuticescan b the second century h, c. they continued to 
play an uapcfftanC political role in the history of Central Asia 
for long centutiea Such a powerful people must have been 
known to the Greek, Latin and Sanskrit writers kxig before the 
appearance of the Heptbalites. But under what name were they 
known ? 

^ The Indian fiterature is not silent on the HT!i;ias. The iVfah3- 
hhOrata speaks of the Hoijas and general!; in assodatkm with tiie 
^laiikas C hundh scha ). Amongst the PiicSnas the 

BfahmAwia and tbe cmly mention them. But none of th ese 
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texts can ht definitely ^aced before the 5th century D. Tbe 
SSmSyatfa vhich bears*^ scamp of a mote definite does not 
menoon the Ho^as. okkst tran^oon of the Mak 2 MyC^ 
which belongs to the 5cb century does not either speak of At 
Hopes. Both these sources however know the ^akas, Vavaaaa 
and Palhaves. 

Hie classical wticers do not speak of the Hiumus before the stAh 
century. The earlier writers mention another people which may 
be identified with them. Thus ^osius who wrote in the heginniag 
o£ tbe fifth century ot towards the end of the 4«h cays : "‘Between 
the sources of the Ganges and those of the rivet Ottorogonaa. 
siomted to the North in the regmo ofthe Pa mfu > 

the Tanrus mountain extends. The Caucasus mountain'ezteada 
betwetm the sources ^ die Ottorogorras and the town of OcKvo- 
gorras through the country of the Cbimi, Scythes and Gandaiidas." 
The variants given in the different manuscdpts for Churd are 
Chunos, Funos, Himnus. 

The Htung'OU of tbe Chinese annals looks like the Huanus of 
the Latin writers of dte sixth century and like the HOpa of the 
Sanskrit literature and insciiptiDns ffienooned, hoa die end of 
tbe ^ch century onward. We shoqld however hear in mind 
that Hiwi£*na->.is the gaennnckutoD of about the same periaii 
The earlier proitundatioB cf the Chtcwse name was xiwi^Bg*nucK 
It commesced with a gottuial fiiicative wh^ disappeaied in htsec 
pronundatioa This guttural ^icntive was Oenscrihed hy die 
earher classical writers as Khtt. Towards the ei^ of the fifih aad 
the beginning of the siah it bad already changed iato Hw. It is 
to this stage that tbe Latin Hunnos ai^ Sanskrit Hopa bek»g. 

It is thus dttc that ^thou^ the Hiung^u hocdes might have 
boen known in India under a different name they could act be 
mentunedae t^ipa before the fiffh and aixth cemuaes A. O, 
In this connection 1 would propose to make anoidier cortecaon 
of a common etiw. A Roman historian oi the 4ch century telb 
us (hat in area 35R360 A. D. ^ long of the Chiomtae earned 
helped k'ng Sh^ii II cf Persia against the Ronwwi 
in dbeaiege a£ Anwia. Cuetiingbam suggested that the Phtonttiw 
wace eidaer the or the T^^hacoL But we have yjee ueo 
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that they veia probably the sane as Cbuni or the Hiun|-nus. 
It is possible chat they were in tins period quite mixed up with 
the Tokbaroi but they cannot be oo any account called K!ushan. 
The Putanic accounts tell us that the Murunda kings were 
followed in India by the Hilna rulers. Although some texts give 
the valiant Mauna. Hti^a seems to be the correct reading. They 
had eleven rulers who reigned for three hundred years. From the 
ZnsaiptioQs however we know only of two Huija rulers namely 
ToramSc^a and Mihirakul& They reigned &om about 490 A. D. 
to 540 A. D, Yaiodharaman’s victory only put an end to dae 
growth of the Mnas ai an icnperial power in India The Hnoa 
rule must have continued in the Punjab for several centuries chat 
followed and the Puranic chroniclers are probably right in attribu¬ 
ting to them a reign of about 3C0 years. It was the disintegration 
of the Hl&ia kingdom in the Punjab that led to the rise of different 
ruling clans in Northern India. 

The problem of the Honas is interconnected with the problem of 
the rise of some of the early medieval dynasties in Notbem India 
and alfhfnigb problems fall outside the scope of out section 
X take the Hberty of mabrng some suggesrioos regarding them 
here. 1 v^l not eater into the origin of foe Rajput dans who are 
BOW regarded by most of foe scholars as of Scythic or Hllpa origin. 
My remarks will be conffned only to the consideratioo of certain 
facte xriudi have not been so f^ properly noted. Tbe first of this 
ooDcems the origin of the Gurjaras. They are looked upon as a 
Hnpa race alfoou^ foeir name has not been as yet traced to any 
Cential Arian source. In order to do this we have probably to go 
to foe race movemeots is that region. The Han speak 
of three different people foe Hkmg-mi, the Wu-sun and the Yue- 
che. When the Hiung-nus turned out the Yue-ches from their 
original borne foe latter were compelled to migrate first to tbe 
coun&y of the Wu-aun which was in foe region of the Hi river. 
The Wu-sun subsequently drove the Yue-ches out of their country 
with tbe help of the Hiung-nus. We are told in this connection 
that the minor kicg nd foe Wu-sun was brought up amon^t the 
Hhing-nus. It is just possible that tbe Wu-sun had Hun afonides. 
The old pronunciation of foe name 'Ucvsuen in all likelihood 
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commenced wjcb a coneo&aat which was later OQ dropped and chat 
consonant was most probably a guttural In the 4th centucy tlte 
name was something like Gusxtr which gave rise co the name Gujai. 
The Wu-sun or the Gujars must have moved to In dia along widi 
the Huns in the fifth century a. d, and on the downfall of the Hun 
kingdom set up their own rule. 

The Turks were also of Hun origin. The ancestors of the Turks 
were a group of Hiung-nu Emilies bearing the name Asseruu 
The word Tttrk in old Turkish meant "mighty.’* Hie Chin^ 
name Tu-kiu was based on a Mongol plural Tvrk-ktit The 
Sanskrit name Turufka was estabUsed through such intermediate 
forms as Turuk, TuruUthu. The Turkic power rose m the 6th 
century and in the 7th centuj?, shortly after 638 x. D., the chkf of 
the Turks drove back the Persians to the West and conquered all 
the old Hepthalite dominions up to the ftonders of Kabul The 
Turks had taken Balkh and Herat as early as the year 589 and in 
599 we hear that they were assisting their vassals the Kushans and 
the Hepthalites against the Armenians and the Persians. 

The Turks had a hierarchical organisation beginning with the 
princes of the blood up to the officer of high ranks. The first was 
called teghin who were princes of ^ebktod. The officers of the highest 
official rank were called Kuiuckitr. It was suggested long ago that 
the Sanskrit word ThSkura was an adaptaCkm of (he Torkiab word 
Wgkm. It is just possible that the dynasdc name Kalachuzi is also 
of Turkish origin. The founders of the dynasQr were at first the 
Kuluchur or the higbeac Turkish officials. They bod set up an 
independent kingdom when the central power had weakened. Ic 
is to be noted in this connection that the Kalachuhs daiffted 
descent from Sahasrabihu Arjuna. In spite of the ftct that the 
latter is celebrated in Indiao mythology he reminds us of Aasena 
&om whom the mnuaeiahle Turkish hordes chimed their descent 
If we ffius assume chat the Turks had come to India along with the 
Hjns or shortly after them we can explain a significant reference 
to them in a Haihaya InsciiptiOD. We are tc^ in this inscnpuoQ 
diat KokkalJa ”plundeied the treasuries of Kand^ VaAga, 
Gurjara. Kbakana and ^kambhah kings aiid also those born of the 
Turu^ka and J ?agh ii fomOies." The GuiiarB*Pradh&as claimed 
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descent from c&e Ragbu Bnt Triso vfete those born of the 

luTui^s ? I helie^e that t^e? were ^le Kakchutis and such 
o^terTorkisb Cnbee as had i^owed the thins m India. 

• • • 

\ 

I have now come to the end of address. Ul have not quite 
solved the proHems, I hope I have succeeded in uniniessu)^ on you 
that the problems easL The migtadon of the Central Asian 
Boosads to India is an essecoal coroUary to die Indo-Iraman 
conquest which bcotight the Vedic clvilisatioB to (his country. The 
CeBtxai Asian nomads repxeaePted oAer ratnificadoos of the same 
eivihsation tbar spread hom eastern Iran right up to the frontiers 
of China through moumain gorges and desert sands. Hence their 
ooncnbuQon to the development of Indian civilisation increased 
iea complesity by mttodudng traits that were analogous hut 
distBct in ionna, Ihis phenomenon repeated itself almost in every 
age dirougboim the period with which we are just now concerned^ 
I therefore believe that not mdy the political history but also the 
of (iu art. society at^ religioa cf the ^the period has to 
be studied against wider background. Only then we will be in 
a poehaon o> frdlow by step the evolution of our great 



&JLIKA. COLDCA and COLEKS-PAISAcI. 

in his Essai svf GwnS^hya ({i. 52) «3g>lefltfi CQjtkOi-PddScS 
'i& "hvj pai^V' ( "hast psitfc!'' ), and comects tbe wcdd CnHkM 
with Pali culla. According to him cbe name would ba of ch» t9pe 
ArdhtMOgiidhA. But it should be pointed out that Mte would 
expect here rather cuiliku thaa Culla^ derived bceD hfudro, 

m«Lns ''small Uctle” and dees oot offer a amcable grplanation as 
the attribute of a dialect. Besides we have ArdhamOgedM htataot 
ColOiii-fmigadkl. LacAte's e^lanatioQ therefore does oot seoa to 
be satis&ctoi7. 

Lacdce has summarised (loc. cir.) all that is known, ohoae CslThik 
PaiiSd. Hemchandra ( accoidicg co whooi it is CGiiks>Asi^acika) 
aodTrivikrama menaon teas a variety of Paif£cl MtrkacideTB 
Kavmdra speaka of toe varieties of Sauraseaa, 

and P3nc^ An unknown author raentbos eight: ISi&d-defiTa. 
FibdTe, Msgadha, Gauda. VrScad^* DlbioS^» ^sbaia> and 
E>^ida. But the three me^w^ed by Marha^eTa are really 
Ptekrits and the others are deitAhs^. A modem autbori^. 
Lak^tnldhara. gives an c^iglnal list of Pai^b, probably based oo 
earlier sources ; PSodya. Keka^ BshUka, Sahya, Net^. Kuntala, 
and GandbSra. Of these, those of the North^Weat. E!aikeya ( the 
Western Punjab >v Bshlika (Balkh). OandhSra (Peshawar) and 
Vt3«d3 (Sbdh) coi^ realty have represented varieties of 
PaifaoT ( cfs Griereon, Tie PtiOco Languages of }f<ir^Wts$$n 
India, p. 4.). It shoold be noted that aQ these names areof 
geograiAial import. We nay, therefore. c*pect diac Cfdika- 
PaiSUS alto had a similar signiffcance. 

Pargiter in 1912 ( J. R. A. S., 1P12. pp- 711-711. Colifea PaiOdka 
Pralffit ) tried to connect it wkb a people called Cohhe, meinfon* 
ed m the Sanskrit text But he foiled to pnwe the real existence 
of a people of that nama The MahSbl^tata ( VI, 75, SZ97 ) 
m«itions the-Ctflikas along with foe TuSCias, Yavaoas and ^akes 
as occupying foe right flank of foe army in foe ^aat war. 
According to foe Matsya Purfipai (50.76) foe Calikas founded 

L TUs li MMcdlAS ^ ol tli» OitooM* vkL lueOkao* adUSv. 

PM^ter ^ootn kh« dfdereot formi Creas etW UfiB, too of wUob Po ^ft e. O ^ Skt , 
FaMiUbx, *f fonply.mlatiidiogt »o4 saUite* tliflpty r^*ow a \m koovo pappH b 
• batekeowa ana. 
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some sort of kingdom in India duiing the dark^ times of the Kali 
age. Tht Puriliia (99.268) has the same passage but reads 
rcKha; instead.^ 'There can be little doubt bom all these 
readifigs>" says Patgiter. “that Colika is the best supported form of 
the nacQe and many of the vaiiatioos are easy misreadings or 
corruptions of it. Both the Pui^nas couple the Yavanas with ^hAlT> 
tfl this passage as* having also founded a kingdom in India during 
that time. 

“The h^kai>deya P. mentions the Culikas or Cnlikas along with 
the LampSkas, Kimtas, Ksimiras, and other less known tribes in 
the region bordering India on the North (57.40) : and the Cnlikas. 
along with the ApatSntikas, Haihayas. Pahcsdakas ( probably 
E^hcanadas). TSraksuras (probably Turu|ka) and other tribes 
who cannot be identified, in the very West of India (58,37). These 
Cnlikas are no doubt one and the same, 

“The Matsya and th^ V9yu Pu^nas have a passage corresponding 
to the fbnner of these passages in the MSrkaodeya, and the V^yu 
has a further passage coiresponding to Mirkandeya (57.41) which 
contains as another sibe in the same northern region. 

Corresponding to the Culikas of the Msrkandeya, the Vlyu reads 
(var. which the Matsya reads Sainiksis (114.43). 

Colika and Cndika may be mere vaziations of the same name, as 
nearly ss the geograpical compiler could get it, but whether that 
be so or not, the 'S^yu reads ( in all editions and MSS.) Colika 
instead of iolika in the second cortesponding passage so that the ' 
V^u certain^ places the Colikas as a tribe in the northern 
region.'* 

The Brahma P. mannoos in the correapondiog passage and 
the Brabn^^tda. the e/4iUi&r ( Kirfel, 2)te KosTnogtaphte der /nder. 
p. 73). Therefore ic seems chat the same name appears under the 
following different forms : cvlika. cQlika. cU4ih{i, ioUka, solika, and 
jkilliba (7) of which cfili&z and iOliba are the most ffet^uent. Both 

9. Otbn Ugg. gin ouMd. ouni^o { vutika ) rad oruMd. Sm Pargltir (toe. 

)• Tbo ioau nn only aiirMdia^. Oonfiuloo bekvrMQ ca ud m )i 
(nqOAot ia eld Caxti. 0/. cajfgu lot (Ozu) . 

In klu eoRMpMdlpj pwaese of tbt VSyn AJberool trad^ Atfifca (Skclua* y. 800J. 
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of ebem appear aa thz vaxiacts of the same oaxae and both axe 
boated in the same region, eiebet the North or the North-We&t. 
The iolikas are known from other texts too wbioh have be^ 
already discussed by Gauthiot (t/. As, 1310, 11, pp. 541-542). The 
Alikas are mentioned like the Cobkas, in the company of the 
Tuktera, Yavana, Pahlava, Cloa, etc. According to the Metsya 
P. their country is watered by the rivet Cak|u (Vak|u. the Oxus),* 
The Viyu P., as already seen, locates them in the North while the 
B^rhatsaihhitl places them in the Nor^-West and mentions them 
six times QX, 15,21 ; X. 7 ;Xrv, 23 ; XVh 35and XTV. 8. mthe 
lastplace as Setuliia). CaiakaC30.6) mentions them alceg with the 
Biblika, Pablava, Clna. Yavana and^ka. IatbeF<m'yu45<s<m^ of 
l4>yen. a SanskiiC'Chiae&e vocabulary of the 7th^ch ceotucy ^ D. 
and in a fragmentary lexicon of about the same period the name 
Suri (^SuK) is given as an equivalent of Hu, 'harbarians," applied 
by the Chinese only to the Sogdians in that period. They are 
mendooed in the company of the Parosf (PSrasika), TriuA^a ga>)a 
(Tuiuska*), Karpina (Kapi^), Tvihora, ^ucfrmrh (Xuchs^, etc.* 
The Tibetan sources mention them as Sulik. 

The idendty of ,$S/iha and Sogdiana has been established by 
Gauthiot (be. ci£. and Bssai <k Gr^maire Sogdssme, p. vi). The 
Chinese name of the country, 5u4> &l]s back on an original: *S\ibi 
L ^Suu/^ik, an eastern and southern dialectal form of Sogdiaa*5v7« 
St6, Pehlvi has Surfik, which is read as *5fdib. We have thus the 
following authentic forms of the same name (for the additkmal 
forms see Gauthiot. he. ctr.) : 

MahIbbSrata : CsUka. 

PutSoas : Culiia, CvJika, Cfi4^- 

^uiika. Malika. 

SvliAa (Alberum). 

T^etan > 

Chinese : 

Sino-Skt. : 5«rtzSuft45oi<(fe), 

Z- Id eomcpwai&f p«iws* 9^0^ Albanni (Fatlav. p. 9Sl) tba lUSu 
9. P, 0. S«p^. 9»fuAr»Cfc«iiou, PvU* )«9. pa< 886 ftoa 8B& 
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Pdilei : 5«^at-SflW (agree witb the eascern and 

e<>utkem dialectal forms of Sogdlan), 

PehJvt (aiso> ; So8 ( (agree with the nortlieni and western 

Persian i Suyd \ di&ctal forms of Sogdkn). 

Aveaa Suyda^. 

Greek : 

How to ezp^lain the altetnacre forms attested by 

t±» PoiSqias ? It seems that the name bemg that of a foreign 
peotte was h^nd and manssibed in Sardodc in difEerant ways. 
Tbe dtamance a : i : c knot*unknown.in such cases. The same 
of'Eudba k Miscribed in the B^ha^sathlmS as Kocfta of ’which a 
meat SCxkte k also recorded (I^i, As., 1913, p. 345) and it 
is ^uite possible, as bas^teen suggested byPargiCer. that, the name 
Smiarkand appears m that Of Carmakhandi^, a country located 
by die Puranic sources in the northern region by the side of 
Psdilaya, Yayem, OaodhCra (Eirfel, toe. Htf^p. 72; Aibenin!, p. 3CND) 
Moreover the interchai^e between 4, s and ok is not unknown in 
die 9/Qddle Indo-Aryen even on Tndwo aoQ, e. g., c^Sve Zskt. iaba. 
diOvaa ^ skt Ssbdta ; 4ac£&; okgs^kt. suite. (Pschel 

Predffit Sprsefc. 5 2U). In Indo-tanian such changes cA-s, cp^s 
were cetnmon ; Sogdian sy'kh (sayaka). Persian saya. Sanskrit 
cteya : Sogd. kySp': keipa — kesyapa. Skt. kacchapa (Gauthiot, 
(?r«mmmre Bogdiervte, ^ 162 & 118.). Therefore it seems evident 
that the Sogdian name Buiih, Sulii could be transcribed as ^uUka^ 
$VHka and sometimes as Culdio-Caitka. The altemance recorded 
by the PurS^as thus receives justification, 

If die idendty of and Sogdan is thus taken 

as established tben Cfilika^P^iiaa may be considered to have been 
a variety of nortb>westem Prakrit spoken by the Sogdlans. Before 
proceeding to discuss the linguistic aspect of the problem it is 
necessary to see whether it was historically possible in any period 
of Indian history. 

The Sogdians who are mentioned in Indian literature m the 
company of their neighbours rhe TukhSras. the Pahlavas, the 
Yavanas, etc., appeared in India probably along with them. But 
^ough some of the Puranic tests attribute to them a certain 
pohrical ascendancy in the history of Iridia we have no other 
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distinct proof in its support. Already in the fint century B. c. 
the Sakas. and a little letet the greet Yue-cAe hordes, occupied the 
home of the Sogdians in the Ozus valley. They freely mixed with 
the people and borroteed their culture. There was, ther^ra, every 
possibility of Sogdians having come with these conquering hordes 
when they entered India. 

The Sogdians were playing a great role in the histtfy of Central 
Asia in this period. A large part of the trade between China and 
the Western countries was in their bands. The merchants of this 
country were so ve^ enterprising that in the subsequent period 
they had small colonies in different pacts of Eastern Turkestan up 
to the walls of China. Their language had become a sort of linginz 
franca in that regbn (See PeQioc. Revue d'kistoire et 4e LitUra- 
twe religieuses, 1911, p. lOff.). Politically they did not seem to 
have played any great role even in diek own country. But they 
were good agriculturists and excellent merchants, It is quixe 
probable that in their latter capacity they bad cose up to India 
already towards the beginning of the Christian era. die notia 
on China in the Periplus tyf the Erythrean Sea (Schoff, p. 48) we 
fiftd that the commodities of China, specially cotton and silk stuffs, 
used to be brought by caravans in chose days through Bactriana to 
Barygaza for ezpoctatioTL This commerce was in ail appearance 
part^ in the hands of the BacCiians and their neifbboaia, the 
Sogdians. It is not improbable diat these Sogdians had formed 
settlements in the Punjab by the side of the Yiee-cb« and $ohas. 
The biography of the Buddhist monk Seng-hui. preserved in the 
Chinese texts, clearly Cells us that "be was bom of a Sogdian 
family tong established in India. His father was a merchant and 
went to Tonkin where he ^tet settled down hit buainesa. 
Seng'hui was borfl thera" (Bagcbi, U Cam Bmddhiaut en 
Ci^, I. p. 304. ). Seng'bui went to China in 274 A. D. and was 
therefore bom cowards the beginning cd the M century a. D 
His femily, consequently, bad c<»ne to settle in India sofneHme 
in tie 2nd century A. D., if not earlier. This case could not have 
been an isolated one. There were no doubt other frmiliefi wtiki 
bad come up to India in the same period. Even in modern onus 
we fii id groups of people in the Punjab who are most probably of 
19 
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origin and hen which may be cotitMcted 'with 
^tiiSta~CfUika or Triri) Svr>4tk—Stirci. 7ir%t of aH in the Shahimr 
districC ^ meet with an agticaltufal of the RAjpots—^cCFWn 

sihe Sidki (A Gkfssary of the Tnbes and Csst&s of the Fimjab, 
19X9, Vd. m, 9 . 435). In Multan tliexe ate two classes of 
J31?, both agricultural, called Sola, and Solkoh < ibid, p. 426 )> 
Moreorer there is another people in the Punjab, supposed to be 
6f **mysCeHoa$ ori^a", which ia diffetently known a$ Sitd, Suda. 

*'The Soda are ahaost enticd; coo£Ded to the lower hilfe 
and the districts that lie imsiediatel; under them as far west aa 
Amritsar. Their headquarters are at Ludhiana, and the neigh* 
beoring town of Macchiwata and the? are apparentl? unknown 
oncdde the Panjab. The? are aUnosC wholly mercantile In their 

poisuits.Man? of them ^ctise widow marriage'* ( Ibid, 

p. 430 ). The? ai« moech^ Hindu and only a few of riiem are 
S&h& Bui the? are very lax in the Observance of Uieir respective 
religknm. The? freely take meeX and wine. In th4 same notice 
it B fardiet obescved that ‘'rire ttihe is apparently an anciefit one 
Wt bO ioftffmatioo as to its ot^in is obtainable. The? are 

pxotobfcal]? acute and prosperous men of business." The Jsrttikas 
( the gficsent «mp«> of the modem J5ts ) who lived about ^kala 
fSialhot) were indmatel? connected with the BShikas, who are 
4deQti6ed with the Bffhlihas. Their customs and manners are also 
danotfficed as un-Aryan in ancient texts. The characteristics of 
the gitfciaPed before and their low position in the Hindu 

aodet^pot&t out to t^ar fureign orighv If th^ are connected with 
th« cuaebt Sogdian immigrackts duan we have to auppoae that the 
group Soi^i, Soibak was related to the Solikas—the Sogdians 
of the easteni a«d sOQthem provffices of Sogdiana and the Sud, 
Swig, Serial were related to Svrd, or Suy-iik. the Sogdians of the 
westean 4nd aorthem parts of tlse couno?. But it should he 
admitted that KOtbiBg can be definicel? asserted until a closer stud? 
of ^eee clans are made. 

We might further note that there is a Raa>ut clan of the 
Aghikula who are connected with the Gujars ( Giaj^raa)—a 
Soythie people who probably foUowad the Hona to Tnfiip ^ 
the C s i t i ky as. “Two bran^Ms of thejn migiated from Northern 
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India. One caUed Oi2u2r)*«, d^acandad frooi the SiwaliJc lulU in 
the last quarter cf the 6tb century a. D., and penesated into 
Southerx) India. The other, the Cslukya or lai^ E^nauj 

ahoqt 950 A* and occupied Guzerat. Sclctnii Rajputs axe stall to 
be foupd in the Punjab in lioshiarpur and in the traces bordering 
on Rhjputana in the South-West of the province ilhii, 1. 
P. 47 ). 

The of the CflukTas is unknown. legendary orig^ 

of this dynasty is found in several placea Bilhapa, a coarO^>o«t oi 
the later Cllukyas, in his ViAramMkad«va^cdriui gives a story 
according to which the progenitor of diis dynasty was bom from 
lodra's cu2uk<t. (the hand hollowed for receiving water) while he 
was receiving water from Braha^ (R. G. Etttandarlar, HisUry of 
Decctsn, p. 180 ). Anothet legend, recorded ip a late insenp^n 
of the Cslukyaa would have us believe that they were bora fjcm 
the culAw, the w&ter-pot of I&rfti-Pehcaiikha. It should be noted 
that the Senskrit lexicons however give the form aedviuk and 
etduka instead of culka ( Cf. Fleet, Dummies ^ tfa Kanarsse 
Districts, p. 389 ). AU these seem to be legends arising out of 
popular etymologies suggested by the word calukya. ^ukya 
however is not the only form of the name. Fleet (^oc. oU.. p. 336, 
n. 3) has coU^ed the other forms cogetbtf. The oldest is 
cedkya (37% a. t>.), then come edikya (602 A. D. ). ediiya. cttlu^tya 
(634*35 A. if. ), c<iululiya (757 A. D. ), celvlikt. or odvkiJta, and 
cBltiJtya. All these fonns seem to have evolved &om Cdkya. 
The Cauluhya or Caulukika dynasty of Anhilwad was in aS 
probabili^ related to die C&ukyaa They are a^nmonly knows 
as Soiakx or Solanii which is supposed to be a dialectic variant cd 
Caulukya ( History of Gujrat, Bombay Gtsetteer, p. 136). AB* 
these diSerenc names seem to fall heck on Cdkya and *Solhc. 
which Day be connected with ,$uZki>Solgt-SoUia^ of Hd Ptm$^ 
and ultimately with Coiika-inlHa. It slxwld be remembered 
tha t amongst the different forms of the last two names, already 
mentioned, we come across with Calika, and ^Mhka. 

Thus assuBung that the Sogdians had come up to hidia along 
with ^e ^aka^Yopana’Pahlava about the Christian Era at is 
quite natural to axpect that they had formed settlementa of their 
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owQ in the Punjab. In their intercourse with the Indians the; 
pcobabt? had to adopt the Prakrit spoken in north* western India 
1iV«> their companions. The phonetic peculianties of their own 
lac^ua^e were sure to inDuence die Prakrit adopted b; tbetn 
and ultimately the Prakrit as spoken by them might hare been 
recorded by the grammarians as CiUik^PaiiQci> No geo^phical 
limit can be' defined for this Sogdian Prakrit It was probably 
current and understood everywhere &om the Punjab up to the 
Valley of the Orus. 

1 have elsewhere described the role of the Sogdians in the trans> 
r pigf tftn of Buddhism to China ( cf. Bagcbi, India and China. 
BoUadn of the Greater India Society ). Buddhists were received 
in their coixntry already in the 1st century B. a. and it was from 
there that Buddhism and Buddhist te^ were first introduced to 
China. From the 2nd century a. D., the Sogdian monks were 
taking part in the translatioo of Buddhist tests into Chinese. 
Buddhist tests were tmnslated and traits crfbed into Sogdian. 
Tltere are Chinese translations of original texts which bear 
So^iian stamp. Huber ( B. & F, E. 0., VX. Hot. 1-2 ). Studied 
some BuddhUt texts in Chinese traoslatioQ which contain astro- 
terms. These terqiis were explained by Huber as Persian 
but they were later oo found to be Sogdian C Mnller. 5trztmg> 
henckte, Berlin Academy, 190$, p. 726 : Geuthiot. Grammair4, 
p,xdi). These is therefore ample evidence to prove that the 
Sogdiaos were in close touch with India and their monks knew 
e^ne original language of the Buddhist texts either Sanskrit or 
ths Qortb-westem I^krit in which the Prakrit Dbammapada was 
witeen down. This ^krit .as we know from other sources was 
'current in the entire region froin the Punjab to Kroreina C Lou- 
Ian). The Sog^an Prakrit or die was in all probabi¬ 

lity a variety of this Prakrit. The characcerUtics of this Prakrit 
accord well with those of FaiiicZ, while a study of the phonetic 
peculiaridea of Sogdian show that the same Prakrit as spoken by 
the Sogdians-agreed with what we know about C&iu^-Potiad. It is 
therefore necessary to discuss the Sogdian phonetic system and the 
Senskritic words as pronounced by the Sogdians. For this purpose 
I would refer to the Sogdian version of the VessilMara jutaka 
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( Gauthiot, <7. As., 1$12. pp, 163 ff, and 430 ff. ) and the Sogdian 
transcript of the N'Maotha dfartnfi ( Gamiaoc, J. R. A. S., 1915, 
pp. 629 ff. ). 

In ammoatising the charactetistics of CBlikJt-PaiiSci Lacdte 
( ^oc. ci^ ) writes : "In Paiigd the hardening ia to d 

whereas it is general in Co/t^S-PAiScl. The latter is paiticolariy 
denounced as the speech of the common people by Bbo^ who 
puts Pai^d in the mouth of important personages. According to 
Hemacandra in CulikS-PaiiSc! the treatment of the sonant stops 
has an absolute uiuformi^. All of th^ undergo identical altera- 
don whatever the*r posiHan in the word may he, whether they are 
simple ox aspirated, intervocalic ot in a conjunct This pheno¬ 
menon is absolutely foreign to allPrahrits. It is reasonable to 
admit that it was produced In a non-Aryan population which did 
not posses the sonant stop in their original language." Grienoo 
( ioc. cit. ) adds *. “Hemacandra ( IV. 327 ) states that according 
to some authorities CtUika-PaiSOcika does not harden soft conso- 
nants when they ate initial or conjunct.** 

These characteristics agree well «itb diose of Sogdian, Ancient 
Sogdian had only the surds ft, & p; it had no sonants hut the 
spirants, i. ^ instead, It had also the occlusives g. d, b only 
after the nasals and in some rare consonant groups of aftdent 
origin i, Gauthiot. Orammaire. | 8 ). Therefore as we diall see 
later on Sogdian had generally used the surds &r the sonant gronp 
In Skt In initial positions and sometimes in conjunct the Sttmoc 
group in Sanskrit has been replaced by the spirants.^ There Is 
only one difference to be taken into account, that ^ough the 
Prakrit Grammarians speak of the existence of the aspirate ia 
Culik3-P. there is no aspirate in Sogdian. 'The aspira^ the 
Indian languages are always rendered in Sogdian by simple corres* 
ponding occlusives gnd the h represents in Sogdian wriezng not a 
consonant but a vowel: lykh should be read : *iel’a*' (Gauduot. 
A propos de U dotation en Soften. I R. A S.. 1912, p. 333. ) « 

1 IS boviTST U ocUd thM towerde Uw bcffloQlse ot CbrUtUe «• ihf 
Iftd&'ixyan p««M«sd Uu 8plr*oi» vtMob wn Ufi«r on anp{«4 fioa Sb« 
pToaoQndMiop. Tbiii ot otrea tOO A« D. hid m«dliJIy ■OBiehlQg flin 

tbi foIIoMag MVds: Y. (^h bid lUe Ou doabli Moiotiaote. 0 /, & 
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But w« cannot UnpUcitly rel? on what the Prakrit G]am> 
matianf teJl vs about Colildl'P. Ic sbodd ba borne in mind that 
tbeir kno^led^e of tbe language was onl? traditional and the 
examples supplied by them migbc have been greatly aztiddal. 
They might not have frichfuUy reared th« aspirate of the Indian 
languages as pronouriced by the fcaeigners. 

Xc remains to be noted that Sogdien did not possess either f, ih, 
ot ^ 4)1 sounds but still in the tiaascripdoo of the dhOreofi it 
has always rendered 4 ^ Sanskrit by t. Before quoting the 
exasaples for better comparison we night give the following table 
of : 


Sanskrit 

Cnliki-P 

SogdatD 

g.gA 

k. hh <?) 

k 

i ih 

c. ch (?) 

c. 

<i,4h 


P 

d,dh 


t 

b.hh 

v,9hm 

p 

V 

P 


Sanskrit 

Cahkf-P 

Sogdien 

ggh 

kkh 


gfritatatam 

Ririiatam 

kut'ykh L ghatjiika 

gharmah 

hhammo 

nyak'tn " nirghatana 

nagoran 

nakaram 

sfikws L <^iv<2gho;a 

oteghah 

mekhi} 


iih 

Cck 


flmfftah 

Ornota 

t'f'yrdi L iaUn 

jbarjharaj^ 

chcccharo 

cyn's>Z.iMiya 

r!0l 

raa 

dycyL fiji 

turfharah 

jticcharo 

r'c^wrt L raiyavardkoHa 
^aar L vaira 
nyr'cwt" ^niriiaua 

44k 

pth 


dtsmaruJtaJf 

fanuaruio 

tr’vm C 

ghokfa 

thaika 
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Sanskrit 

OlliU-P 

Sogt^m 

iadSgam 



fn<ii:i4aiam 

mamialam 

muttt }y / m$a}4'jfate 

gii^ham 

ihspham 

Ttgr knfi NUakatffha 

ddh 

tik 


Dsnpdara^ 

Tanutaro 

mit/rr'y L ryuandr^ 

dKuli 

thais 

tutr'k Z Dcndtlrak 

Sodanam 

SeiU 2 ru 2 m 

wyspyir'k ^Vessantara 

prad^ialf 

pttieso 

^rCntLAnando , 

Vadana1(ain 

vatemakam 


Kand<srp<d^ 

Kamiapvo 

vwty'st ") L Buddha^ 

fnadherom 

nuUhvram 

pwy'kki 


) 

pn^'yChodhaya 


ittt'u^in/L^udJiiodona 
yMrh L Y aiodhar^ 

t'myLdhSraifi 

si*'y/.fiiddtoya 


bbh 

pph 


btUakah 

palakp 

pm'nkzBrtdtmaifa 

bhagta*ati 

fikakovaa 

pwCy 4 hodhaya 

rabhAsab 

rophasQ 


dimhom 

fimpam 


V 

P 

0 

varum 

pidam 

0acr 4 vajra 

Govindoh 

Gppmto 

nyr0‘nZ.nvvSi>d 
0r'ymn L V^dhrarnaiaa 
s0hoiL!Kafaj^no^ 
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KUCHEAN OR WESTERN ARSI 

s 

A forgotten language of the Indo-European family. 

Prof. Sjivam lAvi bas juK published a work called the Frag¬ 
ments de Textes Koutckiens- 'Hds book contains the fragments of 
the ancient ^uchean translatioDs of fb Ji Buddhist texts, viz. the 
UdSnavarga, Udonastotra, UdSTiSiaihhsra and Karmavibhcinga. 
Some of diese fragments bebng to the collection of the PelUot 
Mission, some to the Stein and a few others to the Russian Mission. 
An earlier British collection of manuscripts from Central Asia, 
placed at the disposal of Hoernie also contained some Kuchean 
maziuscripta and these also were sent to M. I4vi for decipheiment 
and znterpretatioD. 

The present work contains the 'fCuchean tests, their French 
tzanslacion, a vocahulai^ with references to the forms of words in 
a cognate diaiect called '^Tokharian A," comparative notes and an 
lotioductor? Essay in which various problems relating to the 
language and the country in which it was spoken have been 
treated 

The texts written in the Kucbean language which were previ¬ 
ously 'puUished contained the fragment of some medical treatises 
origtnaUy translated &om a text similar co Caraka and Suiruta. 
The fragments belonging to the Weber and Macartney collection 
were edited published by Hoemle in the Journal of the 

Asiadc Society of Bengal^ iPOl < Extra number I. Appendix ) 
but for want of necessary materia Tf; HoemJe was unable to interpret 
it, M. lAvi studied some fragments of a similar treatise belongiog 
to the Pelhot collection and these fragments are all bilingual 
containing the Sanskrit text by the side of its Kuchean transla¬ 
tion 

Besides these medical treatises and some passports noticed by 
M. I4vi all the literary remains of ancient Suchean so far 
published are fragments of Buddhist texts. M. L^vi previously 
published some bilingual portions of Dkarmapada and a Kuchean 
translation of the Vinaya of the Sar^stivsda school, 

UdSnavarga has been edited from Kucbean mss. coming from 
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different collections caxaely of PeUiot» Stein, Hoemle ( WebeJ- 
Macartney ) and Berezowskl The Sanskrit for a long 

time known only ffom its Chinese and Tibetan translations are 
now available from pubhcadons of L4vi, de La ValUe Pousain, 
Piachel and N. P. Cbakiavartj relating to San^rit >t>« discovered 
by various Archaeological Missions in Central Asia. The 
fragments contain translations from most of the Var^ of the 
Crdsnavarg® I-n. fV, VIE-IX, X, XU. XVL XVn-XVm. 

xix-xx, xxn, xxni, xxvm. xxix, xxxi, xxzn 

XXXm. and they show that a complete translation of the text 
once existed in Kucheao. The variety of mss, also proves that dxe 
text was widely read in the monasteries Of 
The other two texts C/d2fl«zstosro and Udanalaihkara are as yet 
unknown in thek original The former is a coUecrion o£ verses 
eulogising each of the Vargas of the Udsnavarga and the latUr is 
a sort of verslffed commentsty of the Udanavarga^hkh es^tains 
the verses and also relates tbie circumstances under which a 
particular vetse of the text bad been pronounced by Buddha. 
Both these texts are not bilingual and in the present state of our 
knowledge it fs di^culc to say if they wtf e translated from Sanskrit 
or were originally composed in Kucheaa 
The 4th text has been called by LSvi Un Pohm en Katochien 
sur la Retribution des deter (Karmavibht^iga). It consists of a frw 
fragments in the Pelliot coUectioQ of a Xuchean text which has 
been proved to be the mescal paraphrase of a Sanshxit Buddhist 
text called the Karmavihhakga. The ms. of this Sanskrit text 
was discovered by M. LSvi from Nepal in 1922. It has sow been 
edited and published by him in a work in whi^ he has given all the 
parallel texts from Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Kochean. as well as 
illustrations from plastic re^esentarioos of some of the stories of 
the text in the bas-reliefr of riie famous temple o£ Borobodoor in 
Java. In this wc«k M. Lgvx has studied the text in ks various 
aspects and has brought out the importance of the text in the 
Buddhism of different countries. 

One of the most in^ortant archaeological discoveries of the 20th 
century is no douR Xuchean, an independent language of frie Indo- 
Enropean family xriuch had long fallen into oblivioa The esploca* 
- 20 
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tSi 

aeot vD^ertaien br ^ ^jtfTerent the Russian, Bdcisb, 

fwacKGgrwgnaa mQ 9 $ the ^pan«se in drffiOTflic parts of C^tnl 
Ama 4wt vighf Co l^bt fra^Eoents ofaadaiR maanscripts andwritiogs 
pfot^ddscnptunandibis (tamrhe.ni tbotsomesdiQ&rsin France 
aad dsweced the two liiaLecCS of aft Ivdo^Eucopean 

kiDg forgattfii but cnee epgdasp in the nordiern parts 
EasQBTB Toxhettan, b ^ KginofiCaeha and iCaraaabr. Of (he 
tf» (Calecta wbkh have been ao hoi sarked A and B the first has 
been deciphered and bteipieted ftoaa the of the German 

odieaioQ nf G i4irg<del and' Von Lecog bp Messrs Sieg and 
Siegib^. The aecond dialect faaa been deetpheted and bterpreted 
by M. Ldvi froaa the Fren^ cottecdon of mss. made bp the 
Pdliot MjesbA. Other mss. vrinen b this dratect and bebngmg 
ee the colkcdon made bp cbe Btid^ Japanese and Russian 
ftissbfis avers aJso pbeed at the disposal of M, Ldvt. The 
doctfaents written b the A dbiect came hom die region of 
Cacasehz and it$ Aei^ihotixbood whmees those m the B 
diaUcC vers dheoptt^d b the logba of ICud^a and its 
adioiabg ^(Kes. 

S^okrs have not been as pet onamOKniS b naming this langnage. 
While M. cautiouslp snggested that the A dblect ^ould be 
catted SArasuLiisik and the B dialect RudieaD. Messrs Sleg and 
Sbglbg pawfe e ws d to caA Aeca Tekhapian A and B and maiotab 
th&c they r^esenc the two dialects of ^e forgocten language 
spekas bp the Tue^es or Che hidO'Scpthians. Theh onlp 
evidefice was the oolr^ca of an Ulgcr t«cc called 

ttMrepasaalid>. *ne oedOphon t^ith h b dse Uigur 
teagaego saps that the wofh was or^tiai^ traaatated fftim the 
Indian teat bto Tozrl aftd bom Tbxri beo Turkish (<tnotfeak 
tOiniin McTi fihw* . Meurt tStUtt&% wA; ogMrMij). Ase 

truD^aebn of tbe b the A dialect bad been- 

dtoooserad bp the Oermaa^Misnon it was mabtainod thatthb 
btter was tbe bash of cbe Turkish trandacon and that the A 
dialect is no other than the Toxri or Tc^arian mentioned in the 
cobpbon of cbe Uigur text an argument cannot be deemed 

cenduatre, particolarly in matters of the anaguities of Centra 
udiidi we* the meeting ^ce of a large nuober of peo^ 
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uai Ua|ua^ ia. a&d«Bt &id« 8. It if thus quite caoceivablt die 

tsaulaCkm^tifCbe Skt. MaHattyoMmiU euced ia 

efihet tlMn the A Select ud that Toui had payhi^g cq ^ mi-h it. 

M. L^vd has again discussed the ptoblem m bis present boi^k 
asd shown thA in the present state cpf oui knowledge w« ^aiaot 
estahlish vj coasAtion between the two di^ci^ and eacient 
Tokheneo. The Tohharians lived a a country (u &my fr om ^ke 
region o£ ICuche aad Xausahr. Their countzy called by die 
Chieese Tu-fto-lo (Skt. TukhSra) is located according to the 
Chinese evidence in the Upper Valley c£ the Ozus between the 
Hadubunh on the Sooth and she Oxua oathe North tdiereas the 
Eamics. formed its eastern, bouedary. Besides the Bame of the 
people in elh its ancient forma—Skt. TukhSra^ Gk. Tokharon 
Chinese is pronounced with e strong a^amte whde 

there k zzo aspicate in any of the two dialects A and B. 

None of the two dialects agaa has any connecoon wish the 
lado-«Scychians oi she Yu^efaea* The earliest Chinese evidesKea 
ahovt this people tall us that in tiie middle of the Tad cantury 
Gr thehr hordes being defeated at the handa of the Hiun^nss 
satiied to the West seeded down s she valley of the Osus 
tn b^r -^ Cbeag-kzea mat them ia X23 & C Those who were left 
and took kielenr amongst the barbaxiaas hveng ^oog 
southern steppes of Eaeuen Tuskestan came to be known as the 
Yue^ches. According to the W«i |#hich deals with the 
history pcioc to the caiddle of the. 3rd century e. D. the Great 
Yue^hes. settled in the eahey of the Ozus, gradually extended 
their suzeesint? on the kin^oms of Ki>ptn CklasbmirX Ta-hia 
^Bactriana). KMo-fu t^Kahul) and T'ivt-^ku (India). KumStajlaa who 
livediowaids the end of ^ 4ch and beghuung of the 5di cencoo 
a. s. identifiea the Lictle Yue'dua with the Tukhiraa. The 
comtfry which th^ occupied is iocssed by som&of the Gua«e 
source in the Pamica. In short, none of the two divisions of the 
Yue>ches or the Indo>Scythiaii8 can he Sfid to have settled w 
the northern tegion of Eastapa Turkestan ki whida Kucha, and 
Karasahr are situated. Ir is thera&re risky to tzy to lamnect 
the two diekets wkb the IndO'Scythians in the present state of 
our knowledge 
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Chi ^ other haod, there is ample evidence to show that the 
two dialects were known to the outsiders as the languages of 
the localities in which they were spokea, najsely Kucha and 
ICarasahr. M. Uvi in an earlier article ( Le Tokharien B, Langue 
de KiMcha, e7 A^,. 1913, pp. 311-380) brought out in details the 

ksportant role o£ Kucha in the ancient history of Eastern 
Turkestan and in the sansmissioo of Buddhist civilisation to 
China. The Qilo^ sources record the important events of the 
history of this country from the middle of the 2nd century B. C. 
to the 11th cenoixy A. D. During this long period of her history 
Kucha often appears as ^e unquestionable mistress of the countries 
along the northern route of Eastern Turkestan ; she often appears 
" fighdng with the invading Chinese fbtcas for her independence. 
When defeated she appears as an ally of China but to re-assert 
hex independence at the earliest opportune moment Kucha was 
cmrverted to Buddhism at an ea^ period and for e long time the 
Buddhist scholars of the counay played an important part in the 
txansmis^crn of Boddhism to Chins. Some of them were instrumen¬ 
tal in tienslstiQg Buddhist tarts into Chinese and amongst them the 
of KucoScsjTva remains immortal. It is again a monk of Kucha 
named Li-yen who seems to have been one of the oldest authors 
of a Sao^rft-Chxnese lericon for the use of the Chinese Buddhist 
scbolera. In some cases the Chinese translations clearly seem to 
have been made from the Buddhist texts of which the ongmals 
were in the 'languor of Kvchn\ M, L4vi has shown that 
some of the early transcriptions of Buddhist terms in Chinese 
were m»le &om die Kuchean words, e. g., Sha-men—Kuch. 
fom/bte (Skt ftamana), sba-mi—Kuch. lonmtr ( Skt. sramapeta\ 

po-ye-f i—Euch. payti ( Skt pSyarrtifca ), etc. In the account 
of the travels of Wu-k'ong written in 787 A. D, four 
independent languages of the "Four Chinest Garrisons of Central 
Asia'^ are recognised and these are the languages of Kucha, 
Karooihr, Kasghor and Khotan. 

The role of Kaiasahr so far as it can be gadiered from the Chinese 
records is comparatively less important than that of Kucha: In 
the present work M. Lgvi has collected all the available informa¬ 
tion on Kaiasahr and Turfen, the country in its neighbourhood. 
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Tli«se two councries comprised the area in which the ^ dialect 
seems to haTe been spohen because most of the dociuDeno 
written in the A dialect have been discovered from this area. 
Karasahrin the Chmese records is mentioned as Yen-k'iand under 
its allied forms and in the records of Hiuan-tsang as A-k'i-ni 
The ori|inal of this name has now been discovered fr om die 
Central Asian record by Proh Luders. The country in some of 
these documents is clearly mentioned as Agnideia, Tut&n occurs 
in the Chinese annals under the name Kao>ch*aiig. The role c£ 
these two countries in the political history of Eastern Tucksmn 
as well as in the transmission of. Buddhist civilisation to China 
is less si^niBcant When compared to that of Kucha. 

Prof. Ltiders has discovered the names of some ban^ of Karasahr 
from the Central Asian records. These names end in the word 
Af juna e.g. IndtStjuna, CandrSrjuna etc. On the other hand in 
the Chinese records 'Po' which means 'white* is a regular tide of 
the kings of Kucha. As Arjuna abo means 'white* in Sanskrit s 
has been suggested that 'Po' is nothing but a Chinese translation 
of the title Arjuna. Arjuna in the B dialect occurs under the form 
Arcuni (e.g. KfemSrcune). 

Under these circumstances it is possible to conceive that the two 
countries Kucha and Karasabr played quite distinct roles in the 
history of Eastern Turkestan and there is every justification m 
considering the two dialects as local languages of the two countiiea 
Kucha and Karasabr. 

But is it possible to find a common name which may comprue die 
two dialects, A and B ? In some of the documents written in the 
A. dialect there is reference to an Aid speech—e. g. 9rM hoMu. 
3rii nu kantu^ OrU-ni^kramSinta^). srSi»lMc%n<uk etc. The 
grammatical constxncDOD of some of these passages shows thit the 
word 9rii was treated as a foreign word, because it appears 
without an inflesion which is contrary Co the spirit of Unguatfe. 
M. L^i has shown that Aiii represents a local pronunciation of 
Chinese (lit. Pacified West), a name given to this regk» in 
the middle of the 7th century A. P. when die country was annexed 
CO China. Though this is a kte name. M, has ^ggested that 
for the sake of convenience it may be used as the common name of 





^two diaU^es tad th$ A di»Iect apok«« ia tb^ region ofKacasahr 
BS7 bt dietiQgaiabed ts Eeistem AfU vkj the sp«kaD is the 

ngaoa of Kucha a» Western Arh. 

These two lefiguages have to he dkleos of aa Indo> 

EoBSpan laagaage hitherto uahnowo. This language has been 
osnaideced to he e weatem dialect of lod^Euzopeaa hecaoae the 
iodo-fiaiopGair prepalarak are represented in it by i aa b Latm 
ontwi e. i.m diakct B. kemie (the weed ibt iOO), okih (the word 
fox B). nMkuntt Cc£ Tit. aagyati), etc. But Peo£ Meillet in his 
fiamacks" ga this language has uts^ed a vend o( 
eastion by eajing that this simple het ^at the prepalataJfrafe 
r^ireaented in the Arti languages by id not Bu£d^t to authotiae 
«s m getrupias k with the ceMum la nguagea* The eastern dialects 
of iodo'EufDpean nameJy the Indo-lranka, Skvome. Bakic. 
Albanian and Amttuan, aa fas as dieae oonsonaac are concerned, 
do not lepreseot the state of any <ocBaa<a period these diakci& 
Ihe ^nos with j and Asmenian vith c sbos? dearly that 

ibt kB#Mge kad at laet arrived at tbn mhb'OcehfiLwe stage and it 
K)pea£a (o be tnoet pfobehU that ia. the. conamott scare of the 
eastern speeches the prepelacal pronandataea w&s a Uccle 
pektiiised: k"g'^eto- A segres&on of wards k was thene£tee 
poasible. ^ kr »the guRarals ate eoaceraed if we want to 
prove *het Ku^tean bekmged to the Western group of lodo^ 
Bocopean bnguaies it will be oeceaserr to show £zom it the 
bbiorelar element of the Ladn series quid. But its trace ia 
MK very clear in Knehsea Under ^lese circumstances k is 
agfer CO ansdec the two dklatft of the Ar^i speech as an 
lah>£ijD3peaB hagiwg^ Vake independent of aH fakherto 
knows kogonges of that family. In ^us lasiuage tlm greasest 
coofusnsR of the ajosonents takea place. Th e four of 
Indo-European occluaivea-^cdss aspirated' surds, sonaem and 
a<t^»d sonacBCs ace ccduced to only ^ t, h. The two kmck 

of gutteral oednsives-^e ^palanal and vdac_can be 

distinguished only ia a iew cases and wkh goat di£cult;. The 
palatal e U only a facia of dental t before prepalasal vow^ and 
heSore u There ace however two series of occlusives in thus 
» ri gj »gi* — P> c. h, and p, dh (rather t bacausek is alsoe surd)' and 
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k but tbe disdnction between cbe$e two series depends on facts 
of pronunciation resulting from the inCenal development of the 
language and bas no etTmobgical value which can be now clearly 
ascertained. 

It is more di^cult to determine the vowel changes in ^h^< 
language because a matters of vowel changes in Indo-European 
the scarring points are often uncertain. M. MHDet records the 
following changes in the Arii languages: e st r o ng ly yodised has 
either become (y)^ whence a or (y)e whence io, o, but a also 
represents the ancient e; o has become e. As the dphabet was 
bonowed &om India, in the writing the Aiii languages distinguish 
between long and short but from the transcriptions of Sansksit 
words in these languages it becomes evident that the notation 
does not represent the dxffiereoce in (xuanticy, The short and 
long in the writing do not correspond to dre short and long of 
Sanskrit. 

From a study of the transcription of Sanskrit words in Kuchean 
it has been also clearly ascertained that ICuchean did not possess 
any sonant stops except nasals, it did not possess any aspirates and 
Its vowels were distinguished by quali^. Some exati^les will 
make it clear: 

Consonant changes— 

i. fc<g, oianr &om Skt. agaru, ofwjka«ta*»ivflgftndA® 

taltaTU-^tagara 

U. c<i: prn^arac^hrngaraja. cagala^iagcUa. Cinastno- 

Jinosenti 

hi, e<dr SaAkatasa^Sangfvsd&sa. ci««r-(&iara, toMpaSt- 

dsnOpoU 

t<d. pi«nn»id2ri 

nt<ff4, proptmtari}c^(ipuif4<*rVta 

nt<nd. kioaarh^gundro^a 
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leo 


T7. praktui —6^Aa^5 

mp<mh^ nicitakatnpa^n^ca^(<ldatnba 
p<v. punanyiva^unamavs. iartpa-iffr»3 

Loss of aspiration'^ 

t<dh. veteni-vedkini. Putamitre-Buddk'mitra 
tKdk, motu — madhu, satnt'iva^sMndhavd 
tKt, mt4Sto-mustd 
tKd, metA-medS 
t<tfc paa-poffa 


JMt kb* IfidntlfiQftkSoa of Uu &. MiJMk ( PokborUa A } tbs tIsv 

s j^a w n A bsES b? LM bas bMo tocAlftoil in ikl* book I ssptft^ p> 9S ) I 0 the 
oflsto esMcobMi 
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YD'Hioh Eoan 

15 


Ya*mi 

64, 66, 64, 70 


YvLg In 

Yffnmff Eub 

55 

68 

' • 
^ A 

«m4V9I4 

Ya*t‘i«D 

16,18, 49, 66 

rj 

Yn'tnu 

>49 

✓ 

Zmolcoe 

98 


ZawUiflt&D 

89 

, f 

Zanzli 

89 


ZoroaetoAD 

2 


ZuDAtbaa 

25,96 


ZaogaoA 

11 
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COBRECTIONS 



Incorrect 

Correct 

Lll 

lenesti 

lenessei 

29. 6 

tne 

tbe 

61, 3* (from bottom) 

Cep 

cap 

63.15 

Tu-ho-co 

Tu-bo-b 

21 

Tsiu'Umo 

Taiu*i»o 

39, 2 (from bottom) 

Cche ^en 

Cbe ITieo 

64.6 (from bottom) 

Ke Lolaina 

like... 

66 last Ime 

Raytiraye 

Rayatiraya 

76.15 

Ku Kuang 

Lu Kuang 

81,16 

tbU state 

a state 

89,17 

Buddbas of... 

Buddbas or 

97,24 

W-ti-ti*si-yu 

Wu-ti-., 

93.16 

endlted 

eotitUd 

. 103,25 

N^ttecta 

MStreeta 

104,5 

Her 


























